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Foreword by the Minister of Education 

This report of the Secondary School Examinations Council is the fourth 
to appear within two years. It is the work of a Committee of the Council, 
and it deals with the examining of English language studies. I should like 
at the outset to commend the work of this Committee, whose membership 
was composed of distinguished school and university teachers and experts 
in examining. 

The subject of this report is of very great relevance to the work of the 
schools since, as paragraph 43 points out, examinations in English language 
are taken by nearly all those who enter for the G.C.E. The report goes on 
to say: 

“Unselective entry has to some extent frustrated the intention that 
pupils should enter only for those subjects in the G.C.E. examinations- 
in which they are likely to pass. In English language, more than in any 
other subject, the examinations have carried forward some of the 
unsatisfactory features of the previous School Certificate examinations 
the weaker pupils are often intensively coached so that they can scrape- 
through the examinations. We are confident that this is no way to 
develop their powers of expression. . . . The training necessary to pass 
the examinations does not contribute enough towards teaching boys and 
girls to read intelligently and write well.” 

The Committee, on the basis of a close study of evidence, have considered 
“most seriously” whether they should “advise the cessation of these 
examinations for educational reasons” ; they say they came “very near to 
that conclusion”. They have finally decided to recommend that the 
ordinary level English language examinations should be reviewed again in 
a few years’ time; meanwhile they suggest radical alterations. All of their 
recommendations have been accepted by the Secondary School Exami- 
nations Council, and I gladly endorse the Council’s decision. 

I find the Committee’s arguments convincing, and I hope that the 
S.S.E.C. will follow them up with the G.C.E. examining bodies as soon as 
possible. 

The report also contains recommendations on changes in the advanced 
level examinations. I am sure that the Committee are right to suggest that 
linguistic studies should have their place, if only in an introductory and 
elementary form, in the sixth forms; and I share their hope that the 
influence of such a development will spread upwards to the universities 
and then back again, through graduate teachers, to the schools. For the 
Committee rightly emphasise that the teaching of English should be based 
on a lively and informed appreciation of the development of a living 
language. This is, indeed, the policy which the Secondary School Exami- 
nations Council have long recommended. 

I hope that this report will receive the attention that it deserves. Once 
again, the Secondary School Examinations Council have placed the 
schools and the whole of the educational service in their debt. 

Edward Boyle. 

Ministry of Education. 

December, 1963. 
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Letter from the Chairman to the Minister of Education 

20 th December, 1963. 

My Dear Minister, 

I have pleasure in submitting for your approval this report of the Council’s 
English Language Examining Committee which the Council approved at their 
meeting on December 4th, 1963. 

The Council were fortunate in securing the services of a distinguished group 
of experts in English studies, from the schools, the universities and the examining 
bodies, to consider the whole question of the examining of English at ordinary 
level and above. Their report is based on the most careful study of the evidence 
concerning present examining practices, how they affect the work of the schools 
and how they might be improved. The Council believe that the Committee’s 
recommendations, some of which are radical and might have far-reaching 
effects, should be put into effect immediately. They hope therefore that you 
will agree to publish the report, and to approve its recommendations, so that 
they may begin discussions with the examining bodies as soon as possible. 

The report is in three parts. Part I, which is the Committee’s report on the 
Use of English Examinations, appeared in the Council’s Sixth Report pub- 
lished last year. They have since studied the more recent evidence about the 
working of these examinations, but their views have undergone little change 
since the publication of their Interim Report. Part II is, perhaps, the most 
important section of the report. The Committee spent much time in studying 
the ordinary level examinations in English and they felt bound to record their 
belief that these examinations do not meet the needs of the schools. They 
found that their views were shared by a substantial proportion, although not 
all, of the schools whom they consulted. The Committee concluded that 
in time the General Certificate of Education English language examinations at 
ordinary level might give way to those for the Certificate of Secondary Educa- 
tion. In the meantime, however, they decided to recommend some radical 
reforms which are described in some detail in their report. 

Part III suggests some important changes to English examining in the YIth 
Form which, so the Committee believe, ought to include a more substantial 
element of linguistic studies. 

If you approve the report, the Council would like to begin discussions with 
the approved G.C.E. examining bodies as soon as possible so as to bring about 
the changes in the ordinary level English language examinations and the 
advanced level literature examinations suggested in the report. As you will 
know, the Council are already in touch with the Committee of Vice-Chancellors 
and Principals about the Use of English requirement which was fully discussed 
in their Sixth Report. 

The Council believe that the report will be welcomed by the schools, and that it 
should be published and acted upon as soon as you have had time to consider it. 

The Committee wish to express their warm appreciation of the effective 
service given to them in their deliberations by successive secretaries to the 
Committee, Mr. C. W. Morris, H.M.I., Miss P. M. Giles, H.M.I., Mr. M. 
Kogan and Miss M. Darby, as well as by Mr. G. C. Allen, H.M.I., and Mr. 
E. G. Lewis, H.M.I. 

Yours sincerely, 

The Right Hon. Sir Edward Boyle, Bt., M.P. John Lockwood. 

Minister of Education. 
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THE EXAMINING OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



INTRODUCTION 

1. We were constituted a Committee by a decision of the Council on 7th Decem- 
ber, 1960, with the following terms of reference: 

‘To consider any proposals that may be made for examining sixth form 
pupils in the use of the English language for purposes of university matricu- 
lation ; and in this context to consider whether, and if so, what, changes are 
desirable in the examination of English at ordinary level; and to report 
their conclusions to the Council.” 

2. We first met on 9th May, 1961, and we have since held nineteen further 
meetings, two of them jointly with the General Studies Sub-Committee of the 
Council’s G.C.E. Syllabus Committee. 

3. In view of the urgency with which proposals for testing the competence in 
English of sixth form university candidates were to be put into effect, we thought 
it right to direct our attention initially to the first part of our terms of reference, 
and we submitted an Interim Report on Use of English papers in July, 1962. 

4 . Since then, we have considered the Use of English and similar papers set in 
the academic year 1962/63 and we find no reason to vary the judgements con- 
tained in our Interim Report. The section that follows contains therefore 
substantially the same arguments and conclusions as those already submitted 
to the Council and published on their behalf by the Minister in the Council’s 
Sixth Report.* 

USE OF ENGLISH PAPERS 

5 . Towards the end of 1960, there appeared the reports of the Committees on 
Entrance Requirements of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, both of 
which included a proposal, since adopted, that a pass in a test of competence in 
English language, to be taken towards the end of the sixth form course, should 
be a matriculation requirement of the universities. The effective dates, an- 
nounced later, were 1964 for Oxford and 1965 for Cambridge. At about the 
same time, it became known that the Joint Matriculation Board were proposing 
to introduce in 1964 new matriculation requirements which had been under 
consideration for some years and which included, as part of one method of 
meeting the requirements, a Test in English. Oxford and the Joint Matricu- 
lation Board decided later to postpone the introduction of the new requirement 
until 1965. In May, 1962, we received the report of a Sub-Committee on 
University Entrance Requirements of the Committee of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals, which proposed, as part of a “General” requirement for university 
entrance, to be taken not earlier than January in the candidate’s second year 
in the sixth form, “A paper in the use of English, designed to encourage the 
serious study of the use of English in the sixth form, and demanding more than 
the kind of competence now required for passing the paper in English Language 

* “Sixth Form Studies and University Entrance Requirements”, Sixth Report of the 
Secondary School Examinations Council, H.M.S.O., 1962. 
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in the G.C.E. at ordinary level. It should test free composition, comprehension, 
vocabulary, style and verbal ability together with accuracy of presentation.” 
So far, however, only the universities named above have announced matricu- 
lation requirements including a pass in a Use of English or similar paper and 
some universities have decided that they will not adopt the requirement. 
Throughout this Report therefore, when “the universities” are referred to in 
this connection it should be borne in mind that only those which make the 
requirement are included. 

6. We have considered these proposals, together with such Use of English and 
s imil ar papers and examiners’ reports, as have become available between 1960 
and 1963. The opinions of the approved examining bodies for the G.C.E. and 
of a representative sample of selective and comprehensive secondary schools in 
England and Wales were sought. A description of this sample and a summary of 
replies to the enquiry are given in Appendix A. We have in addition made a 
similar enquiry of a number of schools known by our members to be especially 
interested in problems of English language examining; and we have received 
the written evidence submitted by individuals listed in Appendix B. 

7. These enquiries and discussions revealed wide differences of opinion both 
among our own members and among those consulted about the examining of 
competence in the use of English in the sixth form. 

The case for the introduction of Use of English papers 

8. The decision of the universities of Oxford and Cambridge to introduce a 
sixth form test in English language into their entrance requirements was based 
on the conclusion of their Committees that “far too high a proportion of under- 
graduates at the time of their matriculation find undue difficulty in expressing 
themselves clearly and accurately in their own language. The standard of 
English appears to us to be in general regrettably low ... in the country as a 
whole”. (Oxford); “a pass at Ordinary level in English Language ... is 
insufficient to ensure that a candidate for admission to the University has 
sufficient facility in the use of English to enable him to undertake a course 
of reading in the University”. (Cambridge) ; and it appears that in some schools 
no serious attention is paid to English as such, once the hurdle of ordinary level 
has been passed. (Both universities.) 

9 . These complaints are not unfamiliar and there is much to substantiate them. 
We therefore welcome the attention which has been drawn to the problem 
and we recognise the need for action. We believe, however, that the causes 
of the problem, and the consequences of any action taken, may go deeper than 
is often realised and need to be carefully examined before we can predict that 
any particular remedy is likely to prove efficacious. 

The present situation in the schools 

10 . Among the schools consulted we found almost unanimous agreement that 
the standard of competence in English among sixth-formers had declined in 
recent years. Our enquiries have led us to believe that there are four main 
reasons for this. 
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11. First, reading and writing now occupy a less important position among 
means of communication than they once did. Boys and girls seek relaxation 
in the cinema and television rather than in reading, use the telephone rather than 
write a letter, and generally prefer oral and pictorial means of co mmuni cation 
to the written word. 

12. Second, traditional methods of studying the English language in secondary 
schools have not been wholly effective. The treatment of the structure of the 
language has often been based upon grammatical rules derived from classical 
Latin, or from abstract theories based upon insufficient knowledge of language 
development, which are inappropriate to modern English. Examinations at 
ordinary level have naturally followed the same pattern and so have tended to 
prolong a misdirected method of teaching which assumes that a living language 
is subject to a single set of rules of correctness and incorrectness, regardless of 
style or occasion. 

13. Third, there have been substantial increases in the number of pupils staying 
on in the sixth form. The change in the sixth form from a small to a large 
group has meant that a severe strain has been put on the facilities available, 
such as teaching accommodation and library provision, and that each pupil 
receives less individual attention. 

14. Finally, the keen competition for university places has led many sixth- 
formers to abandon the study and practice of English as such after they have 
passed the G.C.E. examination at ordinary level, in order to concentrate their 
time and energy on the study of their specialist subjects. Moreover, hard 
pressed teachers of English in the sixth form, fully occupied in preparing their 
specialist pupils for the advanced level examination in literature, have had little 
time left over for the non-specialists, so that non-specialist study of English is 
often withdrawn just when it is most needed. The need is greater for some sixth- 
formers than for others, since in the gaining of a command of a received form of 
English acceptable for academic needs some have had less help than others 
from their home background and their traditional modes of speech. Our 
enquiries made it clear, however, that the problem was not confined solely to 
these — it concerned a high proportion of all university entrants. 

15. Whatever we may think of these trends it seems clear that they arise in part 
from modification in habits of the modern world which cannot be reversed. 
In considering representations about a decline in standards we should be careful 
to distinguish between real and serious impairment and what in a changing 
world may be no more than the natural adaptation of a living tongue, or the 
honest recognition of usages long current but not always acknowledged by 
traditional grammarians . The study of language should take account of current 
as well as past development. It would be wrong, therefore, to teach and to set 
examinations in a living language as though it were a dead one. 

16. Certainly, many aspects of English teaching could be improved, and they 
must be improved if present deficiencies are to be remedied. We have already 
said that there are not enough highly qualified teachers of English to meet the 
needs of all sixth-formers. The best informed and most imaginative teaching 
of language is demanded in the sixth form; it is there that boys and girls are 
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beginning to find the need for more subtle and more precise use of language to 

express profounder and more complex ideas. At that stage it should be clear 
to them all that different modes of English are required to meet differing lin- 
guistic situations, and that for academic and certain other purposes they need a 
clear, logical and impersonal style of expression very different from that of 
familiar speech and writing. Their teachers should have an understanding of 
the actual structure of modern English and be aware of the fact that language 
changes and of the processes of change; only so can they guide their pupils 
towards maturity in linguistic skill without sacrificing freshness and fluency of 
personal expression. What is said here of the need for highly qualified teachers 
may be applied with equal force to the need for highly qualified examiners. 

17. The problem is not merely one of shortage of teachers. In very few British 
universities does the course leading to a degree in English include a searching 
study of modem English; in few of them does the study of language do as much 
justice to the language of today as to the language of Chaucer and Shakespeare. 
Teachers with graduate qualifications in English are ordinarily specialists in 
English literature rather than in the modem language, and they are naturally 
enthusiasts for their own speciality. There are, it is true, teachers who on their 
own initiative have kept themselves informed of modern developments in 
language study, and their influence is of the greatest value, but they are few 
and the universities are at present hardly adding to them. There are three chief 
ways in which the universities can influence the schools: in the provision of 
well-qualified examiners, in the education of potential teachers and in the 
imposition of new examinations. On the whole we think it likely that their 
influence could be more beneficial and effective through the second than through 
the third. 

18. It is often said, and the point has been frequently put in our own discussions, 
that if pupils have been taught English well throughout their school life they will 
be able to take a sixth form test in English in their stride. This is no doubt 
true. But we cannot assume that most pupils have been taught equally well 
throughout their school life, particularly since there is not at present a sufficiency 
of adequately trained specialist teachers in English. For this reason alone 
merely to introduce another examination at sixth form level, while it may some- 
times help, is unlikely by itself to produce a radical improvement. 

Use of English papers 

19. We have said that both we ourselves and those we have consulted are 
divided in opinion concerning Use of English papers. We now attempt to 
summarise the arguments for and against them. 

Arguments of those in favour of Use of English papers 

20. Those in favour of the introduction of Use of English papers argue that the 
English language examination at ordinary level does not guarantee a sufficiently 
high standard of English for university entrance; an examination usually taken 
at sixteen does not ensure that training in English is continued in the sixth form. 

21. They put forward a second reason for the necessity of a separate examination 
in English in the sixth form. If English is tested by means of a candidate’s 
writing in his specialist subject, the quality of the “content” will always receive 
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more attention from the examiner, normally a specialist, than the quality of the 

language employed. But university students are not specialists all the time. 
A test in English through the means of a General paper runs into the same 
difficulties of distinguishing between the worth of what the candidate has to say 
and his ability to communicate it. 

22. Some further argue that the introduction of a matriculation requirement in 
English, to be prepared for in the sixth form, will shift some of the competition 
for university places away from the specialist subjects, and lead to an increased 
emphasis on English studies. Some also favour the introduction of grades of 
pass so that a good performance would bring the candidate credit and be of 
benefit to him in the competition for university places. 

Arguments of those opposed to the introduction of Use of English papers 

23. Those who are opposed to Use of English papers say that they will require 
candidates to offer written work when they have nothing of substance to com- 
municate. The subjects to be treated will be outside the pupils’ main interests 
and will be regarded as separate from them. At best the pupils may merely 
learn a technique of writing for these papers which will have small effect on their 
writing in other subjects. 

24. Some see an even greater danger than this. It is argued that experience 
of the examinations at ordinary level has shown that, because of the difficulty 
of ensuring consistent standards of marking a large number of essays, there is a 
tendency for essays to be marked within a narrow band, so that in practice 
examination results are unduly influenced by the marks awarded for other 
questions, which are more easily marked, even though these may be concerned 
with trivial and disputed points of usage. If the result of the examination 
depends upon answers to questions such as these teaching tune will be devoted 
to preparation for them. This could lead to a narrow kind of teaching, which 
might take the place of more valuable work in the sixth form. 

25. Those who oppose Use of English papers wish to ensure that English should 
receive more attention in the sixth form, but they claim that the introduction 
of a new sixth form examination can only do harm to the promising experi- 
mental work to be found in the schools. Moreover they fear that in many 
schools where the one or two periods available for non-specialist English are 
used mainly for the reading and discussion of good writing there is a danger 
that this time will, if the new examination is introduced, be used in specific 
preparation for it and the broader and more liberal studies will be sacrificed. 

26. It is further argued that the Use of English papers themselves are still at an 
experimental stage. Their reliability has not been established. It is, therefore, 
premature to make these papers a compulsory matriculation requirement, 
and to do so could well have the effect of excluding suitable students from the 
university. 

Opinion of the Committee 

27. For the reasons given in paragraphs 10 to 18 above, we are agreed that the 
introduction of Use of English papers cannot provide a complete solution to the 
problem. Decisions to introduce these papers have, however, already been 
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taken at several universities, and new examinations are already in being. The 
problem upon which the Secondary School Examinations Council first sought 
the Committee’s advice was whether these examinations should be brought into 
the General Certificate of Education examination. Our conclusion on this 
issue depended upon whether or not a reasonable compromise could be found 
whereby the requirements of the universities could be brought into harmony 
with the work of the schools. 

28. We are agreed that a candidate’s English ought to be tested through his 
writing of continuous prose, on subjects within his experience. Most of us 
would add a suitable test of comprehension which might include summary. 
About other types of question opinion is divided but we agree that no ques- 
tion should be set primarily because it is easy to mark and that a question should 
not be excluded merely because it is difficult to mark. We also agree on the 
necessity for variety and experiment in the exact form of the paper. 

29. We have considered the argument that in specialist subjects the “content” 
receives more attention than the expression; but this is as it should be. We 
should hope that any assessment of English would begin by taking into account 
efficiency of communication and appropriateness of language, and this can be 
done only in a definite and substantial context. We should hope that the aims 
and methods of any such test would be positive in the sense just defined rather 
than negative, that is to say a mechanical deduction of marks for such things as 
defective grammar and spelling. To penalise bad spelling too harshly can dis- 
courage the use of the wide vocabulary which is essential to the development of 
good usage. 

30. It is, in any case, with candidates’ expression in their subjects of study that 
the universities are particularly concerned, and an examination entirely divorced 
from these subjects is not likely to bring about the improvement they desire. 
These considerations have led some of those opposed to Use of English exami- 
nations to argue that candidates’ English should be assessed on their advanced 
level papers. This is an attractive proposal; it would make training in expres- 
sion part of every subject and test the candidate’s use of English where he uses 
English most. It would, however, involve formidable practical difficulties. 
In some subjects which do not involve continuous writing an additional paper 
would be necessary, and a double system of marking would complicate the 
already difficult business of dealing with a large and growing number of papers 
in a reasonable time. The difficulty of ensuring comparability of standards 
among different subjects might be insuperable. We consider, however, that 
further study should be devoted to schemes which take into account candidates’ 
performance on their advanced level papers. We have, for instance, been 
informed that a scheme is being considered by one examining body under which 
candidates who failed to satisfy the examiners in Use of English papers would be 
re-assessed on their advanced level papers before the results of the Use of English 
papers were announced; a satisfactory standard of English in the advanced level 
papers would satisfy the Use of English requirement. We have also been told 
by another examining body that improvements in the English used in the exami- 
nation room have been known after the publication of warnings that candidates 
would be penalised, and in extreme cases failed, for slovenly presentation. We 
welcome developments of this kind. 

6 
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31. Another possibility might be to combine a test of English with a test of 

general education. We have discussed this with the Council’s Sub-Committee 
set up to consider examinations in general education and our two Committees 
agreed that the two tests could be combined. 

32. The two Committees agreed that an examination which tested English in 
association with general education would be free from many of the objections 
which have been raised to Use of English papers and that such a paper could 
provide an adequate test of English. In the present General papers the candidate 
is required to write on several topics, to marshal his facts and to present them 
clearly and in language appropriate to each subject. This we regard as an 
essential part of the testing of English. We should, of course, be concerned 
that in any combined test some regard should be paid to the pattern of the 
whole examination to ensure that the Use of English element received proper 
emphasis. 

33. There is reason to believe that the universities regard a test of comprehen- 
sion as an essential part of any test in the Use of English and that they would 
not accept for matriculation purposes any paper which did not contain such a 
test. We are prepared to support the inclusion of a test of comprehension 
(which might include summary), on the understanding that the type of test 
would be subject to frequent variation, and that passages set for comprehension 
would be of interest and significance. They should always be examples of the 
good use of English though not necessarily literary in character. 

34. We find therefore that the common interests of the schools and of the 
universities might best be served by an examination which would test candidates’ 
English at the same time as their general education and include a test of com- 
prehension as well as continuous writing. 

35. An example of an examination which fulfils these conditions is the Joint 
Matriculation Board’s General Studies examination at advanced level. The 
universities of Oxford and Cambridge have already decided to accept a pass in 
this examination in place of a pass in a Use of English paper. We regard this as 
hopeful of the kind of compromise that we have in mind and we would welcome 
the introduction of other types of paper, not necessarily of the same pattern, 
if they fulfilled the conditions we have set out above, and provided that all were 
accepted by all the universities concerned. We understand that since the 
publication of the Council’s Sixth Report the Vice-Chancellors’ Committee 
have set up two working parties one of which have been considering the 
possibilities of testing competence in English in general or general studies 
examinations. We welcome these discussions but, whatever papers are intro- 
duced, it is important that they should be scrutinised with reference not only 
to university needs but also to their effect upon the schools. 

36. We consider that it would be unreasonable to place on the schools the 
entire blame for the shortcomings of undergraduates in English expression. 
It is not to be expected that university students will ever enter upon their 
courses with a skill in the writing of English which needs no further pains or 
practice. Since their studies involve words they may well need help in doing 
justice to the expression of their work as it develops. We believe that the 
universities will increasingly find it desirable to pay more attention than they have 
usually paid in the past to the skill in expression of their undergraduates in all 
faculties. 
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forms of higher education, to the professions and to many types of employ- 
ment. Beyond these formal requirements a pass in this subject is assumed to be 
an achievement obligatory upon everyone who has been through the higher 
stages of secondary education. The result is that the examinations are taken 
by nearly ah those who enter for the G.C.E. Unseleetive entry has to some 
extent frustrated the intention that pupils should enter only for those subjects 
in the G.C.E. examinations in which they are likely to pass. In English 
language, more than in any other subject, the examinations have carried forward 
some of the unsatisfactory features of the previous School Certificate exami- 
nations ; the weaker pupils are often intensively coached so that they can scrape 
through the examinations. We are confident that this is no way to develop 
their powers of expression. Another reason for the low standard of English 
among those who pass may be that the results do not depend sufficiently upon 
ability to use the language. We return to this point later. 

44. Our second criticism, again, is one which is not directed primarily against 
the examining bodies. All subjects examined in school are affected by the 
conditions under which they are taught. Teaching is too often directed at 
pushing a whole class through the examinations. But for the reasons already 
given in the previous paragraph there is more pushing of a whole class through 
in English than in most subjects. As a result pupils are compelled to study 
English language for examination purposes ; in the process what might otherwise 
be lively and formative teaching is turned into a series of practice performances 
in examination techniques and may kill interest in the subject. Moreover, this 
process is particularly damaging to English because more than in any other 
subject increasing proficiency in English is a highly individual and uniquely 
important skill. It does not consist merely in accumulating knowledge or in a 
mastery of easily repeatable processes. Whereas in other subjects where skills 
are tested they are largely acquired within the educational system, school 
training in the mother tongue is a modification of a skill learned outside. The 
fact that teaching has to be directed to getting a whole class through an exami- 
nation inevitably means that in a subject which can only be mastered with 
continuous individual practice too much attention is given to the acquisition of 
techniques necessary for the achievement of a few additional marks. 

45. Our third criticism follows from the second. The training necessary to pass 
the examinations does not contribute enough towards teaching boys and girls to 
read intelligently and write well. Some of the skil l s and practice required 
though arduous and time-consuming make, at best, only an indirect contribution 
to good writing. The examinations — and we make this statement on the basis 
of close scrutiny of examination papers— are not primarily a test of candidates’ 
powers to express themselves in writing. Other factors, such as the drilling of a 
class in stereotyped exercises based on past examination papers and luck in 
having questions similar to those practised, play a large part in deciding a 
candidate’s fate. We received evidence to this effect in the replies to our 
questionnaire to schools, some of whose comments are quoted in Appendix A. 

46 . Fourth, we have been impressed by such evidence as there is that the 
examinations are unreliable. At this point we repeat that there is much room 
for research on the reliability of existing examinations in English. We have 
seen evidence that candidates achieve more widely different results in two 
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attempts than can be accounted for by normal variations in individual per- 
formance. Some candidates who have failed in the summer exa min ations 
have achieved high marks in the following winter examinations. There have 
been striking differences in the marks given to the same candidates by different 
examining boards in the same summer. In making this criticism, we appreciate 
that unreliability can result from any of three factors. The first is that assess- 
ment of the quality of writing is necessarily subjective and a system in which a 
candidate is most usually marked by one examiner only (although scripts are 
often seen more than once for other purposes) can produce decisions inappro- 
priate for some of the candidates concerned. The second factor is that candi- 
dates themselves are variable in performance. No evidence has been published 
on candidates for ordinary level English examinations but the work of Professor 
Stephen Wiseman on candidates for selection to secondary education and of 
Professor Philip Vernon on training college students reveals the extent to which 
a candidate may perform differently at different times for no reason other than 
that performance in the use of English is variable from one task to another. 
The third factor might be the nature of the examinations themselves. And on 
this point we find ourselves in considerable sympathy with the examiners. If 
they make the examinations “reliable” in the sense that any candidate who has 
mastered the techniques will be certain of securing a reasonably predictable 
score, the examiners are accused of reducing the study and examination of the 
living language to a series of tricks. If, on the other hand, they make the 
examination papers as free to inventiveness and creativity as the most liberal 
minded of teachers would wish, they are faced with the difficulty of establishing 
consistently fair marking. The examiners can hardly do right. We have to 
record, therefore, that there is a strong prima facie evidence of unreliability in the 
examinations; the solution to the problem will require a major effort of recon- 
sideration of the whole technique of examining English language. 

47. Our fifth criticism concerns the type of English work which the exami- 
nations encourage. All the question papers we have seen include a question 
requiring the candidate to write continuous prose, but many schools complain 
that the subjects chosen fail to connect with the candidates’ studies or field of 
interest and the subjects are such that candidates too often have to give evidence 
of an artificial inventiveness rather than power to use language in the discussion 
of a subject of interest to them. We realise that the task of choosing essay 
subjects is difficult and in recent years examining bodies have made great 
efforts to include more lively ones, but we find that there is still too high a 
proportion of titles such as “Islands”, “Waiting rooms”, “Shop windows” and 
“All that glisters is not gold”, which unduly encourage vagueness and unsuccess- 
ful attempts at whimsical treatment. We do not argue here for an exclusion of 
subjects which call for the use of imagination or even fancy, but many sixteen 
year olds who are capable of writing clear English find an exercise in belles- 
lettrism difficult and unnatural and we see no value in such writing for them; 
even if they are able to display the skills required, these are of no real value to 
them in their writing on other subjects and they may even be encouraged to 
adopt an insincere kind of writing. A further criticism of essay subjects is that 
whilst much care is evidently taken to ensure a reasonable choice, there is not 
sufficient recognition of the fact that some are more difficult than others and 
require a different type of skill. Essay subjects calling for personal narrative, 
description, logical argument and story telling are all legitimate alternatives for 
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the sixteen year old but they ought not to be regarded as comparable in difficulty. 
This problem might be overcome if each candidate were required to show his 
skill in more than one kind of writing. 

48 . Our sixth criticism relates to the marking of essays and its relation to the 
marking of other questions. We have already said that essay marking is sub- 
jective and the difficulty of ensuring consistent standards is enhanced when large 
numbers of candidates and examiners are involved. There is a danger already 
mentioned in paragraph 24 in connection with Use of English papers that 
examiners may compensate for their own subjectivity by marking essays within 
a narrow band of marks so that performance on this part of the paper con- 
tributes little towards either pass or failure; indeed one examining body informed 
us that they instruct their examiners to mark essays within a narrow band. As 
a result, the one test which, whatever its weakness, involves continuous writing 
assumes less importance in the examination. The weaker candidates in 
particular are encouraged to concentrate their efforts on the mastery of the 
techniques necessary for answering other parts of the paper as a reasonable 
performance in them will often get them through the whole examination. In 
the long run the result is often that continuous writing receives less attention in 
teaching than it ought. If some of the other questions were removed, it might 
mean that essays had to be marked more discriminatingly. 

49 . Our seventh criticism concerns comprehension tests. They are fully and 
rightly accepted as part of the examinations and it is widely accepted by the 
schools we have consulted that the candidates’ power to understand written 
English should be tested. But too often the tests set are based on passages of 
meagre literary merit, or of a type of prose which has little appeal or relevance for 
sixteen year olds. And the questions asked are often upon trivial points which 
hardly test the candidates’ grasp of the essential meaning of the passage. The 
skill acquired in mastering the techniques required for answering questions on 
comprehension, like that demanded by some essays, is frequently not transferred 
to work in other subjects. 

50 . Moreover, some of the usages which have come to be traditional in a test 
of the power to summarise are of dubious worth. It is, for example, a common 
practice to ask for a reduction to a certain number of words, or to some propor- 
tion such as “one third of the original”. Candidates may well need such 
guidance, but this practice can lead to a considerable expenditure of time in 
mere counting of words, and in putting them in or taking them out of a com- 
pleted summary. Worse still is the custom which has grown up of demanding 
that all passages alike, whatever the differing densities of their contents, should 
be reduced in the same ratio. Again, examiners sometimes superimpose some 
of the requirements of a quite different exercise, that of paraphrase, on the 
summary, and expect the candidates to eschew the words used in the original; 
we note that in one of the earliest education treatises in English, Ascham’s 
Scholemaster, paraphrase was described as putting good wine out of clean bottles 
into foul ones. These traditions have often impaired the usefulness of this kind 
of exercise both as a test of understanding and as training in practical sum- 
marising and note-making. 

51 . Our eighth criticism is directed to that part of the present papers which 
consists of questions on grammatical and other minutiae. Some of the most 
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eloquently critical of the replies we received from the schools were directed 

against these questions; we share the view* that they are of doubtful utility in any 
examination of English language and that in their present form they do great 
harm. Such questions are often based on a few usages which are appropriate 
enough in some styles of the language, but which have come to be traditionally 
condemned as incorrect in all. Other exercises in the same class are based on 
traditionally prescribed rules of grammar which have been artificially imposed 
upon the language. They have had little relevance to usage at any past time 
and they have even less to contemporary usage. No examination is serving a 
useful purpose for schools, candidates, employers or the outside world generally 
if it encourages pupils to adopt a form of examination room English instead of 
seeking to express appropriately what they have to say. 

52. Another criticism we have of these questions is that they frequently require 
candidates to give judgements on the “correctness” of a particular usage without 
reference to its context. Candidates are given no opportunity to consider in 
what circumstances the usage might be appropriate. It is wrong to assume that 
there is only one correct answer to these questions. It is true that if the exam- 
iners decide to accept only one answer the answers can be marked objectively, 
but such assessments have no real validity inasmuch as they arise from the 
imposition of an artificial discipline. Because of this apparent objectivity, 
however, these questions have come to assume an importance in determining 
the result of the examinations out of all proportion to their value, if they have 
any value at all. Teachers have felt obliged to spend a large part of the time 
available in preparing pupils for them, though the teachers know full well that 
this preparation is of little worth in developing powers of expression. More- 
over, there are some essay marking schemes which assume uniform standards of 
correctness which are not now accepted as linguistically sound. We believe 
that the main source of the trouble is that many teachers, and many examiners, 
who are drawn from the ranks of teachers, have hitherto not been equipped by 
their training or subsequent experience with the elements of an effective and 
systematic approach to the study of the English language. They therefore tend 
to apply over-simplified and misleading rules. We are glad to record that 
there are many signs of development and progress. They make it the more 
important not to perpetuate an approach to language which is already obsolete, 
nor to allow the present examinations to prevent improvement. 

53. To judge by the papers and marking schemes and examiners’ reports we 
have seen, we are justified in repeating that the examinations suffer from an 
assumption that there is a universal standard of correctness appropriate to all 
contexts. In the examinations there are as yet few signs of concern for the 
continuing development of the language, or for the fact that different modes of 
expression are appropriate to different situations. Such considerations may not 
traditionally have been regarded as being relevant to examining in English 
language; they ought, however, to be given prominence in any sound and 
realistic approach to language. Furthermore the language papers assume a 
mode of English practice which perpetuates the existing separation between 
English language and literature. We shall consider later (paragraphs 82-95) 
whether English language examining can rightly be divorced from the exami- 
nation of English literature ; here we simply state that in their present form these 
examinations do little to encourage the reading which fosters good writing. 
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54. We conclude, therefore, that for all the reasons given in paragraphs 40 to 
53 above the principles suggested in paragraph 39 as being essential for adequate 
examining of English language are not at present met. 

55. It is easier to find fault with the existing examinations than to suggest 
methods of improving them. We attempt to suggest remedies below, but first 
we have to consider whether the examinations should continue. 



Should the examinations continue ? 

56. We have considered most seriously whether we should advise the cessation 
of these examinations for educational reasons, as well as for reasons related to 
the changing demand for qualifications in English language. We have come 
very near to that conclusion. Some of these considerations are stated below. 

57. First, we know that some universities have already replaced a pass in 
ordinary level English by a Use of English test as an admission requirement. 
We have already stated our views on these tests earlier in this report; for our 
present purpose these proposals are relevant only inasmuch as they imply that 
some universities have already discarded the ordinary level examinations as a 
matriculation requirement, and others may do so in future. Whether colleges 
and other establishments of further education will follow this example is a 
matter for conjecture. Secondly, the Council’s C.S.E. Standing Committee 
have recommended, and the Council and Minister of Education have approved,* 
a system of grading that will enable Certificates of Secondary Education to be 
issued in a grade deemed to be equivalent to a pass at the G.C.E. ordinary level. 
The range of pupils for whom the G.C.E. will cater may therefore be con- 
siderably reduced so that the ablest, who might reasonably expect to enter 
university, will not attempt the examination and borderline pupils may look 
elsewhere for qualifications. If this situation occurs, and we have to admit a 
large element of conjecture here, the case for a G.C.E. ordinary level exami- 
nation in English, or, indeed, in any other subject, will become weaker. Indeed, 
these arguments apply more strongly in English than in any other subject, for 
the use of English language is not based upon an accumulation of knowledge 
but is a skill which is much the same whether employed by the ablest group of the 
school population or by the slightly less able. 

58. But these arguments, and our strong belief that the present examinations 
in English language do harm, have to be considered against a background of 
uncertainties which might be resolved in a few years’ time though, at present, 
they must still be taken into account. The first Certificate of Secondary 
Education examinations will be held in 1965 and it must follow that for some 
years, perhaps until 1968 or 1969, there will be new examining bodies grappling 
with new and difficult problems. Until these new examining bodies have 
established their ways of working it may be unwise to swamp them, particularly 
since they are rightly enjoined by the Secondary School Examinations Council 
to encourage experimental ways of examining, with a far greater number of 
candidates and a wider range of abilities than that hitherto contemplated. We 

* “Scope and Standards of the Certificate of Secondary Education.” Seventh Report of 
the Secondary School Examinations Council, H.M.S.O., 1963. 
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expect that many schools will enter pupils for the C.S.E. examinations who 
might now he entered for the English language examinations at ordinary 
level. Their pioneering experiences will be watched by all interested in the 
teaching and examining of English. But until the future of the ordinary level 
pass as an entry qualification is made clearer and the Certificate of Secondary 
Education examinations are fully established, we feel that we cannot recommend 
total abolition of the G.C.E. ordinary level examinations in English language. 

59. We conclude, therefore, that the abolition of the G.C.E. ordinary level 
English examinations is not immediately practicable but we recommend that the 
matter should be kept under review, and that if in a few years’ time, the C.S.E. 
examining bodies appear able to accept the additional burden of the candidates 
who would otherwise need to take the English language examinations at ordinary 
level, serious consideration should be given to the abolition of the ordinary level 
examinations in English language. 

60. We now turn to our suggestions for the reform of the ordinary level 
examinations. 

Internal examinations with external moderation 

61. One method by which the examination of English language could be under- 
taken with minimum restriction of teachers’ freedom to interpret the individual 
need of their pupils would be a system of internal examinations with external 
moderation. 

62. Such a scheme is not as revolutionary as it may sound. Examinations 
conducted by external and internal examiners acting together in varying ways are 
a common practice of training colleges and Institutes of Education, They are 
also used in National Certificate schemes in the field of technical education. 
We furthermore understand from the Council’s General Studies Sub-Committee 
that similar schemes are being considered as a method of satisfying the universi- 
ties about the general education of applicants for admission and the Council have 
proposed that as a condition of recognition the regional examining bodies 
which will administer the new Certificate of Secondary Education will provide 
for internal examinations, externally assessed. Finally, we have noted that 
there is hardly a university degree examination which is not set internally by 
the university and moderated by an external examiner. 

63. Externally supervised internal examinations should prove a good device 
for ensuring flexibility in choice of material and method. We are aware 
however that many administrative and validating difficulties might arise, and 
would have to be overcome. 

64. A statement of the examination syllabus would provide few difficulties. 
At present most examining bodies give only a brief general indication of their 
requirements. These could often serve equally well as a general framework 
within which the schools might set their own examinations. Some schools 
might wish to include special features, such as a short list of essential reading 
chosen by themselves, and these might reasonably be subject to the approval of 
external examiners. 
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65. Internal examiners could draw up the papers, and send them to the external 
examiners in advance, so that there would be an opportunity for comment and 
suggested amendments. These might be of two kinds. First, there would be 
purely technical improvements, for example in comprehension questions, in 
which an experienced external examiner could often help a less experienced 
internal examiner to get at what he really wanted. Secondly, and this would 
probably be more rare, there would be differences of opinion about how far a 
particular paper fulfilled the aims of the syllabus. These would most often be 
adjusted by agreement, but the external examiner should be allowed to insist 
upon having a sufficient basis for ensuring that the standard was comparable 
with the standards in other schools, subject to a right of appeal to the examining 
body. 

66. It has been argued that difficulties would be faced by the teachers who had 
prior knowledge of the questions to be set in the examinations, and that the over- 
conscientious might deliberately avoid the questions which they knew were to be 
asked, while, if pupils did well in the examinations, suspicions might arise that 
they had been prepared for specific questions. This is certainly a difficulty but 
experience in some continental countries suggests that it is not very great. One 
way in which it might be overcome is that which has been suggested in connection 
with the Certificate of Secondary Education, namely, that the internal examiner 
should set more questions than are needed from which the external examiner 
would make a selection, so that a teacher would not have an exact foreknowledge 
of which questions were to be asked. Questions might also be added by the 
external examiner. 

67. The scripts in each school would be marked in the first place by internal 
examiners nominated by the school. Scripts would then be sent to the external 
examiner ; it would be for him to satisfy himself of the soundness of the marking 
in general by a scrutiny of a sample of scripts throughout the range of marks, 
and to make a recommendation as to where the pass/fail line should be drawn. 
The task of co-ordinating results at pass level from school to school and from 
year to year would be the responsibility of the examining bodies. 

68. One advantage of this scheme would be that not all schools need conduct 
their examinations at the same time; they would be able to hold their exami- 
nations when it suited them best. Many, no doubt, would wish to hold the 
examinations at the end of the summer term in order to give their pupils more 
time for preparation but, as it would probably take slightly longer tha n at 
present to mark the scripts, this might mean some delay in the issue of results. 
As pupils would not need to be trained in the techniques of passing an exter nal 
examination, however, there would be less need of intensive revision and “mock” 
examinations and some schools might therefore wish to hold the e xami nations 
earlier so that the results would be available at an earlier date. Greater 
flexibility in the time of the examinations and the probability that the examiners’ 
task would become altogether more interesting might induce more university 
teachers to join serving school teachers as external examiners. 

69. There could be several forms of experiments to test such a system of exami- 
nations. One is that a few schools should operate the new system experi- 
mentally in co-operation with one or more of the examining bodies and at the 
same time enter candidates for the normal examination ; a comparative study of 
the results might provide valuable information. 
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70. The new examinations might gain in validity through not having to be taken 

in their entirety at one time. Two or three different tests of continuous writing 
might, for instance, be set as parts of the examinations at different times during 
the term on different subjects. These might involve different types of writing, 
and would all be taken into account in the final assessment. This would give a 
more complete picture of the candidates’ ability. We think that an experiment 
on these lines might also be valuable. 

71. We therefore recommend that experiments in externally supervised internal 
examinations of English language should be carried out as soon as possible. 
We hope that the approved G.C.E. examining bodies will be prepared to experi- 
ment in this way and recommend that the Secondary School Examinations 
Council should give them every encouragement to do so. It is appreciated that 
a scheme such as we have suggested might cost more than the present system, 
but we think that the advantages which might be gained would be well worth 
some extra cost. 

Improvements to the existing examinations 

72. Even if a system of externally supervised internal examinations were intro- 
duced, it would provide no more than an alternative method of examining. 
There would always need to be external examinations for private candidates and 
for those schools who preferred them or lacked the staff or facilities to operate an 
internal examining system. We have therefore considered how the present 
examinations might be improved so that they might have a less harmful effect 
on teaching and be more valuable for assessing the candidates’ ability to use and 
understand English. In this section we are thinking particularly of external 
examinations, but much of what is suggested would also apply to any internal 
examinations that might be introduced. 

73. The first improvement we recommend is that the trivial questions referred 
to in paragraph 51 above should be excluded from the papers. They serve no 
useful educational purpose and indeed have a bad effect upon teaching. It is 
said that they provide an objective method of differentiating candidates but any 
such differentiation is really between performances in skills which are largely 
artificial and which bear little relation to the candidates’ ability to write or 
understand English. We therefore recommend that the ordinary level English 
language papers, if retained, should be confined to questions testing the candi- 
dates’ power to express themselves in the English language and to questions 
testing their power to read English with understanding. Within these wide 
limits examining bodies should find ample freedom for setting a variety of 
different kinds of question. 

74. If this recommendation is accepted more attention will have to be paid to the 
problem of assessment in a field where judgements are necessarily subjective. 
As we have indicated in paragraph 46 above, a great deal more research is 
needed on this subject, not only into methods of examining but into their 
practical application. This may involve employing more examiners and incur- 
ring extra expense, but if the new methods are likely to lead to an improvement 
in standards the additional expenditure of time and money would be justified 
and must be faced. 
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75. The problem of the subjective element in marking compositions might be 
partly overcome by a system of multiple marking. Such a system has been in 
operation for a number of years in some 1 1 + selection examinations. Professor 
Wiseman’s method* provides for four examiners each to give a rapid general 
impression mark to each composition and the candidate’s mark is the sum of the 
four. Allowance is therefore made for the subjective element in marking 
compositions. 

76. Further experiments have recently been carried out in applying the Wise- 
man method to the compositions of 1 5 year old candidates.! A slightly different 
method was used, because at the age of eleven the candidate’s educational 
potential is more important than attainment and the Wiseman method takes 
account of this. An examination at 15 or later, on the other hand, must take 
into account attainment in teachable skills . A marking for mechanical accuracy 
was therefore added to the rapid impression markings. The results indicated 
that the compositions of the 15 year olds could be assessed as reliably by a 
combination of three impression marks and a mark for mechanical accuracy as 
the writing of 1 1 year olds can by Wiseman’s original method. There was also a 
gain in validity as compared with current methods of marking by individual 
examiners. An account of the experiment is given in Appendix C. 

77. The results of the experiment described in paragraph 76 were sufficiently 
encouraging to warrant further experiment with pupils at G.C.E. ordinary level. 
The Ministry of Education have therefore made a grant to enable research to be 
carried out upon a similar method of marking at ordinary level in the G.C.E. 
We hope that this experiment may produce valuable results, and we recommend 
that any further research which is needed should be made possible. 

78. Research carried out by Professor Oliver! on behalf of the Joint Matricu- 
lation Board into the results of their University Entrance Test in English also 
showed that when essays were marked independently by two examiners, the sum 
of the marks they awarded gave a more reliable result than marking by one 
examiner. Furthermore the marking of two essays, each by a different pair of 
examiners, and the pooling of the four examiners’ marks “largely eliminated the 
effects of the examiners’ idiosyncrasies and produced much more reliable results 
than any single examiner or even any pair of examiners would probably have 
achieved”. 



79. As we have already mentioned in connection with the proposal for internal 
examinations, one possible way of overcoming the problem of variability in 
candidates would be to assess them upon several different pieces of work done at 
different times. We see no reason why such a device should not also be used in 
an external examination. Another way off dealing with the problem, which 
would involve less administrative change, would be to require the candidates to 
write more than one piece of continuous prose on more than one type of subject 



“TH^ ark £ 8 °,f En ^ ish Compositions in Grammar School 
selection . British Journal of Educational Psychology. 19.200/209. 

Review No 6 ? 1 ^ perimental Marking of English Compositions”. Educational 
tioL R t^ C 13° liVer (1963) <<An Experimental Test in English”. J.M.B. Occasional Publica- 
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in the one examination session. Professor Oliver’s research into the results of 
the Joint Matriculation Board’s Test in English suggested that several short 
pieces of writing were a more valid test than one long composition. If the 
recommendations in paragraph 73 were accepted there would be more time left 
for other types of test. If, for instance, the paper included one piece of personal 
writing, one piece on a more impersonal subject, and a comprehension test 
which involved a fairly long summary, the candidates’ powers of expression over 
a wide field would be tested. 

80 . We believe that the examinations should include a test of the candidates’ 
power to understand written English. If the passages which test understanding 
are to provide a satisfactory test they should, without being too complicated, be 
of some quality and contain a serious content to which their language does 
justice. Questions testing comprehension should go for the central point and 
not concentrate on trivia. 

81 . While it is fair that candidates should be given some guidance as to the 
required length of a summary if one is required, it would be better to vary this 
in accordance with the demands of the particular passage than to require a 
uniform reduction to one-third of the original length. The form of the summary 
might also be varied, and the distinction between a test of summary and a test of 
paraphrase should be kept clear. 



The separation of language and literature s 

82 . We have considered whether the present arrangement whereby English 
language and English literature are examined separately is satisfactory. We 
would emphasise that we are not taking the term “literature” in any narrow 
sense. For our present purpose we should describe it as writing of such quality 
that it invites and rewards repeated careful readings. 

83 . In our questionnaire we sought the opinion of schools upon this issue and 
we asked about their practice. The answers suggest that the schools are coping 
well with the situation and that most of them resist the temptation to secure 
passes in English language by completely neglecting literature. It will be seen 
from Appendix A that only three schools out of 141 said that no literature was 
studied by pupils who did not take the examination in literature. At the same 
tim e even in the many schools which provide a full number oi teaching periods 
for literature, there is probably a tendency for pupils not taking the literature 
exa min ation to regard the language examination as the one which is essential. 

84 . It will also be seen from Appendix A that there is a difference of opinion 
among the schools as to whether the separation is desirable. Some schools 
regretted it as an unnatural and false division of the indivisible. Others 
welcomed it for various reasons, one being that literature could then be protected 
from gr ammat ical drill. We should very much regret seeing literature used 
for this kind of drill, but if the language examinations were improved upon the 
lines we have suggested, this danger would probably disappear. 
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$5. The main defect of the present practice is that it provides a language exami- 
nation largely separated from literature and a literature examination which often 
requires the mere reproduction of factual material from certain set books. 
These have usually been selected in accordance with a narrow conception of what 
is traditionally regarded as literature. Most of the examinations set do not 
encourage wide reading. We realise that the problem of set books is a difficult 
one. A literature examination which does not specify certain books for study is 
liable to lead to generalisation and the study of notes about books rather than 
the books themselves ; and the study of books in depth is a valuable exercise. 

86. We believe that the titles of the present examinations imply a misleading, 
unnecessary and at this level undesirable division. We therefore recommend 
that the examinations which we have suggested to replace the English language 
examinations should be called “English”. They would test a use of language 
having links with the best types of English writing and encouraging wide reading 
of these. The English literature examinations would continue for those candi- 
dates who wished to undertake the study in depth of set books or other more 
detailed literary studies. The English literature examinations are outside our 
terms of reference, but we should hope to see them develop on the lines of the 
best among the present examinations, and have strong links with language 
studies. 

87. It is sometimes argued that the revolution in communication to which we 
have referred in our earlier section on Use of English papers has rendered the 
printed word of relatively less importance, and that in consequence wide 
reading is less essential now than it was in the past. Even at a severely practical 
level, however, there are certain purposes for which the written word is necessary. 
Instructions, anything fairly complicated and requiring close or concentrated 
study, and lengthy material that needs repeated attention are all more suited to 
the written word. Moreover, whenever a student embarks upon individual 
study he needs to be able to select his own material, make proper use of it over a 
period, and not be limited by what is available through audio-visual media. 

88. But the reading of literature needs no justification. Its significance for 
personal values, for the width and depth of an individual’s mind, and for his 
growth as a thoughtful member of society is self-evident. It offers perhaps the 
most important of all links between present and past. While we realise that 
literature is not always taught as well as it might be, and that pupils have 
frequently been put off literature by being made to study works barrenly treated 
and beyond their range of interest and capacity, we think it important that every 
child should be made aware of the existence of literature as a source of enjoy- 
ment, even if he does not take it as an examination subject. 

89. Pupils need to be encouraged to develop the ability to write in a personal 
as well as in an impersonal fashion. One factor which perhaps more than any 
other will loster this ability to write personally is wide reading. We believe 
it is possible to draft an English paper which because it encourages wide reading 
will serve to improve the pupils’ ability to wri te well. 

90. A more direct link can be provided through tests of comprehension. The 
language paper ought to include some test of the pupil’s ability to read non- 
literary material of the kind with which every educated person needs to be able 
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to deal. But there is certainly a case for including some test of the pupil's 

ability to read literary material too. If the passages set for comprehension 
were to include the first kind of language, but not the second, the examinations 
and the teaching leading to them would encourage a one-sided approach to 
language. It is important that children should be taught to understand how 
words can be used emotively and also that this emotional appeal can be abused. 

A generation brought up to believe that words are always plain and simple 
would be dangerously vulnerable to the power of propaganda, both commercial 
and political. 

91. In considering how an English examination might test a pupil’s ability to 
read we must first discuss what is involved in the reading process. In simple 
terms the good reader does at least two things*: first, he attends to the way in 
which a particular word or statement fits into its immediate linguistic context 
and acquires part of its meaning from that context; second, he brings to his 
interpretation of what he is at that time reading his recollection of how the 
same words have been used before and in different contexts. This is necessarily 
an over-simplification of what is involved and many investigators! have sought 
to identify in detail and to enumerate the several skills which comprise satis- 
factory reading. Such an analysis is however too detailed to be utilised in a 
general examination of attainment in English, although we do not dispute its 
value for other purposes. 

92. Reading is essentially an attempt to understand, and in an examination or 
test of reading a candidate is required to state or explain what he understands. 
Such a test offers something which is not attempted by other questions, an 
opportunity to measure understanding. This extends in the first place to the 
individual words which are used. Because the vocabulary which a candidate 
understands is generally more extensive than that which he uses and because the 
former is unquestionably a part of his linguistic ability, there seems to be good 
reason for attempting to measure it. Tests of vocabulary in isolation, such as 
have some tim es been set in the ordinary level English language examinations, 
do not provide a useful measure of verbal ability. Tests of vocabulary in isola- 
tion can be valuable only if the word list is an extensive and statistically selected 
sample — a process which is not likely to be practicable within the framework of 
the ordinary level English language examinations. Under these conditions the 
only useful vocabulary tests, in our view, are those which test meanings of words 
in context. 

93. Understanding, however, extends not only to the vocabulary of a passage, 
interpreted in its immediate context, but beyond that to the line of argument 
which is pursued, the structure of a narrative and the outlines of a description. 
It extends also to the intention of the writer and to the tone of the passage. 
Tests of reading should set out to measure a candidate’s ability to follow what 
he reads, his power of verbal reasoning or inference, his capacity for holding 
together the threads of what is said to him, whether in argument or narrative or 
description. We believe that questions based upon a candidate’s reading of an 
“unseen” passage can provide a satisfactory means of doing this. Such 
questions should aim at setting up the same kind of activity as takes place when a 



* This paragraph relies heavily on I. A. Richards, “Interpretation in Teaching”, 
t See particularly, F. B. Davis. Psychometrika 9, 1944. 
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reader is faced with a difficult passage. They should not, as they have often 
done in the past, distract him by their triviality or irrelevance or even their 
ingenuity. They should be grouped in such a way as to set up a train of thought 
which takes the candidate in the direction of the important central ideas and the 
purpose or point of view of the writer; and should finally test him upon such 
matters. 

94. If tests of this nature were based upon two or more passages of different 
kinds they would constitute a direct if minimal test of a candidate’s range of 
reading. To do more than this would involve the prescription of set books, or 
similar syllabus provisions, and while much could be said about good and bad 
ways of selecting and testing such prescribed material, these matters lie outside 
our present terms of reference. 

95. We believe that the improvements suggested in paragraphs 90, 93 and 94 are 
by no means impracticable. We have for example seen a question paper in 
English language at ordinary level, set upon a specially approved syllabus which 
aims at relating the teaching of language to the teaching of literature, and other 
papers which contain only composition and comprehension questions.* 



Tests of spoken English 

96. We now consider one of the chief omissions from the present examinations. 
In their replies to our questionnaire several schools said that they would wish 
to see an oral test included in the English language examinations at ordinary 
level and the opinion is frequently expressed that any examination of the use 
of the English language which does not include a test of the ability of the 
candidate to express himself in spoken English, and to understand* spoken 
English, is incomplete. 



97. We have therefore considered the possibility and desirability of adding to 
the written tests some form of oral and aural tests in English. We have examined 
existing tests of this kind, and have had the advantage of expert opinion on 
their design and use. 

98. So far none of the G.C.E. examining bodies has introduced a test of spoken 
English as part of an English language examination at ordinary level although 
the London University Entrance and School Examinations Council intend to 
introduce such a test for the first time in 1964. The test will be optional but will 
torm part of the English language examination at ordinary level. The Joint 
Matriculation Board conduct an optional test of spoken English as part of their 
advanced level General Studies examination and the University of Durham 
School Examinations Board have for a number of years conducted a test of 
spoken English outside the G.C.E. 
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99. All these examining bodies are agreed that the test should be one of com- 
munication, and not of elocution, and that local dialects should not be penalised 
so long as they do not interfere with communication. They say that stress is 
to be laid upon what is said as well as upon how it is said. In each case the test 
consists of reading from a passage which the candidate has been given time to 
study, and conversation partly but not wholly based on the passage. 

100 . Experiments in testing spoken English are being mounted in preparation 
for the examinations for the Certificate of Secondary Education. The experi- 
mental tests will also include a test of the understanding of spoken English. 
These present fewer administrative difficulties because a number of candidates 
can be tested together. A passage can either be read to them or, to ensure 
consistency of reading standards, can be played on a tape recorder; candidates 
are then required to answer questions in writing showing that they have under- 
stood the passage. It is not therefore necessary for the examiners to meet the 
candidates and their answers can be assessed and the results moderated in the 
same way as any other examination papers. 

101 . It follows from our earlier remarks on the change in the relative status of 
spoken and written English brought about by the microphone that schools may 
well have to devote more of their attention than they have done in the past to 
the spoken word. As a means of communication, it will probably take over at 
least some of the functions which in the past have been reserved for writing; 
a training in accurate and discriminating listening, and in clear and effective 
speaking, may come to be more generally accepted as part of the proper business 
of education. We are convinced that the discipline of oral communication has 
not in the past been given its rightful place especially in secondary schools. 
For these reasons and because they can have a good effect on written English 
we welcome developments which make the characteristics of the spoken language 
more consciously known. But at the same time, we must record our lively sense 
of the dangers which attend the introduction of oral tests. They are no less 
capable than written tests of doing harm by distorting teaching, and by increas- 
ing the ills they are designed to remedy. It would be a disaster if the history of 
written tests in English language were to be repeated in the sphere of oral tests, 
and we hope that before there is any question of their widespread use careful 
thought will be given to the potential dangers inherent in them, and to any 
means by which these dangers can be avoided. 

102 . There is a danger which arises from a vestigial tradition of “speech and 
drama”, in which the use of the spoken language is closely associated with what 
used to be called “elocution”. While oral tests might reasonably demand 
clearness of utterance, they should certainly not demand or encourage extensive 
modification of local pronunciation. Their first principle, indeed, should be 
respect for the mother tongue, in all its variety of sound, and they should not 
provide a justification for the general enforcement of what is known as the 
“received standard pronunciation”. Still less should they be permitted to 
encourage the rather mannered modes of delivery to be heard at their worst in 
the utterances of First and Second Gentlemen in performances of Shakespeare. 
The reading of plays, and their performance, are a most useful part of education 
in English language and literature, but we should not wish to see these activities 
made the pretext for inhibiting the child’s natural use of his mother tongue. 
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103 . Another danger could arise from the misapplication of the tests in spoken 
English which have recently been devised for countries where English is a second 
language in wide use. The work which has been done in this field is very valu- 
able and the experience gained in devising such tests is of considerable relevance 
for this country, but it is obvious that the greatest care is needed in adapting 
them to the very different situation of English as a first language. It is all too 
easy to imagine that if these sets of tests, which are generally called “batteries”, 
were misdir ected, their discharge might direct a quite devastating fire upon the 
teaching of the spoken language. An artificial, test-ridden approach to its 
teac hin g would result, and the story of harm done to the use of English in its 
written tests might be repeated, in an even more insidious form. 

104 . A further danger is that tests might be devised before careful thought is 
given to what will be their actual effects upon teaching. As we have already said 
in connection with Use of English papers, it would be dangerous to impose an 
examination when teachers equipped to prepare pupils for it are not available. 
If an ex amin ation were prematurely imposed, there is a'ffanger that preparation 
for it would be taken out of the English course; this would be likely to lead to 
the disadvantages set out in paragraph 102. Training in spoken English is 
properly a part of English teaching and should be given by the English teacher. 
Testing of spoken English should be generally introduced only when teachers of 
English are equipped to give the necessary training and to distinguish between 
those aspects of the spoken language in which conformity with a standard can 
properly be demanded, and those with which interference is quite unjustified. 
Their introduction should also depend upon the availability of examiners 
similarly qualified. Only a few universities and training colleges are now 
providing the linguistic training necessary both for teachers and examiners, 
and on a comparatively small scale, and until this provision is extended no such 
tests should be imposed. This training should enable them to deal with the 
spoken language effectively, but by no means exclusively, nor in such a way as 
to establish yet another specialism, taught by fanatics for phonetics inexpert in 
written English and in its literature. On the contrary, the teacher’s task should 
be to link together firmly the teaching of all aspects of English, by revealing the 
essential relationship between speaking and writing it. 

105 . There are also formidable practical difficulties involved, although these 
might be reduced by changes in the use and construction of the examinations such 
as a system of sampling. If any test of spoken English were taken by the large 
number of candidates who at present sit for the English language examinations at 
ordinary level, the examining bodies, especially those , whose candidates are 
spread over a wide area of the country, would find difficulty in securing sufficient 
examiners. The quality of the individual examiner is even more important 
when spoken expression is being assessed than when a written paper is being 
marked, since it is less easy for another person to re-assess the results. Some 
check might be made by the use of tape recorders, but only the examiner who 
met the candidate could adequately judge the efficiency of his speech as a means 
of communication. Examiners would have to be carefully selected and trained 
so that their standards were comparable. 

106 . Having expressed these reservations, however, we repeat that we welcome 
increased attention to spoken English, and the experiments that are proceeding 
in the devising of suitable tests. We hope that the results of these experiments 
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will be considered before any oral testing on a larger scale is introduced. If, 
over the next few years, experiments in the construction and administration of 
oral tests are continued, and the training of teachers is greatly extended, there 
will be some ground for hope that good oral testing and teaching will occupy an 
increasingly important place. 

107. We therefore hope that experiment will continue so that it may be ascer- 
tained whether it is possible to devise a satisfactory test of spoken English 
and practicable to include such a test in the English language examinations at 
ordinary level, or in any examinations which take their place. We should 
however consider it premature at the present time to attempt to introduce a 
compulsory examination of spoken English to be taken by all candidates for the 
English language examinations at ordinary level. Meanwhile it is open to the 
examining bodies to offer such tests as an optional part of the examination, 
subject to previous approval by the Secondary School Examinations Council. 
This is a problem which must be kept under review and we hope that a further 
close study of the effects of present developments will be made over the next 
three or four years. 

ENGLISH EXAMINATIONS AT ADVANCED LEVEL 

108. As part of our study of English language examinations, we have noted 
that at the advanced level there is almost no provision for such examinations. 
Although advanced level examinations are strictly outside our terms of reference, 
we found them so much part of the whole problem that we could not leave them 
out of consideration. 

109. Of the nine examining bodies’ advanced level examinations five are called 
“English literature”. The other four call their examinations “English”, but of 
these only two include a paper with questions on language studies, and these are 
mostly of the type set in the present examinations in English language at ordinary 
level. 

110. These advanced level examinations do not provide an opportunity for 
students to undertake a systematic study of the language. We have tried to find 
out how this omission has come about and whether it has been the result of a 
deliberate policy. In the Higher School Certificate examinations, some 
examining bodies at one time set papers involving some study of the history of 
the language, in which Old and Middle English texts were linguistically treated; 
but these were deleted in order to reduce syllabuses. One examining body also 
set a subsidiary paper in English language which was, however, discontinued 
when subsidiary papers were abolished. The omission therefore appears to have 
come about partly accidentally and partly as an after-effect of that phase of 
English studies, at its height some fifty years ago, in which it was assumed that 
the study of the language should be historical, and even confined to the period 
before Chaucer, while the study of literature from Chaucer onwards should not 
involve any systematic attention to the language. 

111. We believe that this phase is now passing, and that the gap between 
literary and linguistic studies is narrowing. On the one side, literary critics tend 
less to base their judgements on general impressions or on biographical and 
historical considerations, and more to elicit them from a close analysis of the 
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text itself; and on the other, students of language are coming to believe that the 
analysis of modem English is at least as challenging, and of no less value than 
the older type of philology. 

112. We hope that those who design advanced level courses in literature, and 
set the papers wit hin the present regulations, will respond to this new conception 
of the relation between literarv and linguistic studies, as it spreads in universities 
and among teachers of English in the schools. We would welcome the further 
development of those questions, now to be found in all advanced level examina- 
tions in English, which require the candidate to comment closely on passages of 
prose and verse. The wider use of questions of this kind has been, we believe, a 
notable improvement in these examinations. They avoid that reliance upon 
second-hand information and prefabricated response which so often marks the 
answers to questions on set books, and by testing the candidate s ability to read 
closely and sensitively they fairly explore the real quality of his literary educa- 
tion. * There is scope in such questions for pupils who have made some syste- 
matic study of the English language to apply their knowledge to the detailed 
study of the actual passages. By adding variety to the usual methods of analysis, 
it would help to avoid stereotypy, and it might also encourage candidates to give 
more attention to the basic structure and significance of the passages before 
them. We should also like to see in the sixth form a movement toward the 
study of English language in its own right. 

113. It will be clear from what we have recommended in our discussion of Use 
of English papers, that we do not regard them as relevant to the need we are now 
discussing. They are intended to be taken by all entrants to the universities 
who require them and to test practical facility in the language rather than the 
theoretical knowledge which those who are intending to study English should at 
this stage be starting to acquire. 

114. Nor should we wish to see a separate English language subject at advanced 
level, at least at the present time. This is partly because of the lack of suitable 
teachers but also because we thi n k it undesirable for students intending to 
specialise in English, who often take other languages at advanced level, to have 
to choose between advanced level English language and advanced level English 
literature or to take on an additional advanced level subject. 

115. Limiting our recommendation to what is immediately practicable, there- 
fore, we should like to see a linguistic section introduced into the existing 
examinations at advanced level, which would then become examinations in 
English rather than in English literature. 

116. The problem of providing suitable teachers would still arise, but many 
teachers equip themselves to teach subjects which have not been covered during 
their training and we believe that there are many teachers of English who would 
wish to devote time to a study of language. While there is no provision for 
these studies in the advanced level examinations, however, it is unlikely that 
much time will be made available for them in the sixth form. We think it 
desirable, therefore, that there should be an opportunity for teachers and 
pupils who are interested to undertake these studies in an advanced level course. 
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117. The type of course we have in mind would include a study of the structure 
of the language; the different types of English, the position of standard English, 
dialects and slang; and the relation of language to individual thought and 
behaviour and also its social implications. As we have said we should expect 
that more attention to linguistic studies might have a beneficial effect upon 
work in literature as it would lead to greater attention to what is actually 
written, which sometimes tends to be neglected. 

118. It would obviously be inappropriate at the present time to increase the 
burden of an advanced level syllabus. We therefore recommend that, at least 
to begin with, the paper should be an optional alternative to one of the existing 
papers. 

119. We have in mind, at least in the first instance, that where three papers are 
set in an advanced level examination, one of them might be devoted to language 
studies. Where only two papers are set, about a third of the examination time 
might be set aside for these studies. Appendix D contains a specimen syllabus 
and a set of questions. 

120. We should also like to see the foundations laid of a study of some of the 
basic principles of Linguistics, with English as the language of exemplification. 
Because there is little study of this subject in the universities, however, and 
because, as a consequence, few teachers are equipped to give instruction in it, 
we should not regard a specialised course of this type as immediately practicable. 
If these deficiencies were remedied however a study of Linguistics might usefully 
be undertaken both by sixth-formers who were studying English and by other 
students in the sixth form. It would be especially useful to those studying 
other modern languages and the classics, but would also be of use to students 
specialising in science subjects. We realise that the present structure of the 
advanced level examinations would create difficulties here since it is not easy 
for sixth-formers to study anything less than a whole advanced level subject. 
If the study of less than a whole advanced level subject becomes practical we 
hope that it may be possible to introduce a study of linguistics for all who might 
benefit from it. 

121. If our recommendation is accepted and systematic studies of language are 
undertaken in the sixth form, we hope that these will make a contribution to the 
introduction of a rational study of English language. If linguistic studies 
meanwhile continue to develop in the universities, real progress will be made in 
the spreading of informed knowledge about the language. We believe that this 
would lead to an improvement in the teaching of English and so to an improve- 
ment in the standards of English in schools, which would provide the best hope 
of a solution to some of the problems we have dealt with. 



SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

122. Our main conclusions and recommendations are as follows: 

Use of English papers 

(i) Many of the present difficulties in English expression reflect wider 
changes which are taking place, or which have only recently been 
recognised as having taken place in the language (paragraph 15). 
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(ii) They will not be remedied until sufficient teachers are available 
fully equipped to help pupils to develop their powers of expression 
in modern English. The universities could do much to influence 
the work of the schools through the inclusion of the study of modem 
English in degree courses (paragraphs 16 and 17). 

(iii) Any examination papers that encourage stereotyping in sixth form 
English teaching cannot fail to be harmful (paragraph 37). 

(iv) If a new test is to be generally introduced, a candidate’s English 
should be tested by continuous writing on a subject of concern to 
him (paragraph 28). 

(v) Such a test could be combined with a test of comprehension, which 
might include summary, subject to the conditions set out in para- 
graph 33 (paragraph 28). 

(vi) A test of English and a test of general education can be combined, 
and other types of paper should be considered as tests of English 
(paragraphs 31 to 35). 

(vii) Use of English papers in their present form should not be recog- 
nised as subjects in the G.C.E. examination (paragraph 37). 



The English language examination at ordinary level 
(viii) The examination should : 

(a) test fairly such accepted written forms of the living language 
as can reasonably be expected of 16 year old pupils, 

(b) set tasks which engage the interests of the candidates, 

(c) require such command of language as might naturally result 
from wide reading of good writing, 

(d) test candidates’ ability to read with understanding, 

(e) test, consistently and fairly, the present ability of the candidates, 
and 

(f) avoid any emphasis which would discourage enlightened 
teaching of English in schools (paragraph 39). 

(ix) This set of conditions is not at present fully met (paragraph 54). 

(x) We recommend that if in a few years’ time the C.S.E. examining 
bodies appear able to accept the additional burden of the candidates 
who need to take the English language examinations at ordinary 
level the abolition of the ordinary level examinations in English 
language should be seriously contemplated (paragraph 59). 

(xi) We recommend that experiments in externally supervised internal 
examinations of English language should be carried out as soon as 
possible. We hope that the approved G.C.E. examining bodies 
will be prepared to experiment in this way, and recommend that the 
Secondary School Examinations Council should give them every 
encouragement to do so (paragraph 71). 
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(xii) External examinations would still be needed for private candidates 

and for schools who preferred them or lacked the facilities to 
operate an internal examining system (paragraph 72). 

(xiii) We recommend that the ordinary level English language papers, so 
long as they are retained, should be confined to questions testing 
the candidates’ power to express themselves in the English language 
and to questions testing their power to read English with under- 
standing (paragraph 73). 

(xiv) Research into methods of marking continuous writing should be 
intensified (paragraph 77). 

(xv) The passages testing understanding should, without being too 
complicated, be of some quality and contain a serious content to 
which their language does justice (paragraph 80). 

(xvi) Where a summary forms part of the test the length of summary 
* should be varied in accordance with the demands of the particular 

passage, the form of the summary should be varied, and the 
distinction between a test of summary and a test of paraphrase 
kept clear (paragraph 81). 

(xvii) The titles of the present ordinary level examinations imply a 
misleading, unnecessary, and at this level undesirable division 
between language and literature. We therefore recommend that 
the examinations we have suggested to replace the English language 
examinations should be called “English” and that they should test a 
use of language having links with the best types of English writing 
and should encourage wide reading of such writing. The English 
literature examinations would continue for those candidates who 
wished to undertake the study in depth of set books or other more 
detailed literary studies (paragraph 86). 

(xviii) The English literature examinations are outside our terms of 
reference, but we should hope to see them develop on the lines of 
the best among the present examinations, and have strong links 
with language studies (paragraph 86). 

(xix) We hope that experiments in oral and aural tests of English will 
continue so that it may be ascertained whether it is possible to 
devise a satisfactory test of spoken English and practicable to 
include such a test in the English language examinations at ordinary 
level or in any examinations which take their place: it would 
however be premature at the present time to introduce a com- 
pulsory examination of spoken English for all candidates in the 
English language examinations at ordinary level (paragraph 107). 

(xx) Meanwhile it is open to the G.C.E. examining bodies to offer such 
tests as an optional part of the examination, subject to previous 
approval by the Secondary School Examinations Council (para- 
graph 107). 

(xxi) We hope that the Minister of Education will give sympathetic 
consideration to applications for grants for research projects to be 
carried out, with the co-operation of examining bodies, into 
problems of examining English (paragraph 42). 
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Examinations in English at advanced level 

(xxii) At the advanced level there is almost no provision for the exami- 
nation of the study of the English language (paragraph 108). 

(xxiii) We hope that those who design advanced level courses in literature, 
and set papers within the present regulations, will consider the 
possibility of further developing those questions which invite 
candidates to comment closely on passages of prose and verse; 
there is scope in such questions for pupils who have made some 
systematic study of the English language to apply their knowledge 
to the detailed study of the actual passages (paragraph 112). 

(xxiv) We should not wish to see a separate English language subject at' 
advanced level, at least at the present time (paragraph 1 14). 

(xxv) We recommend that a linguistic section should be introduced into 
the existing English literature examinations at advanced level which 
would then become examinations in English rather than in English 
literature (paragraph 115). 

(xxvi) We recommend that consideration should be given to the intro- 
duction of a new paper devoted to language studies as an optional 
alternative to one of the existing papers in the advanced level 
English examinations (paragraphs 115-119). 

(xxvii) We should also like to see the foundations laid for a study of some 
of the basic principles of Linguistics, with English as the language 
of exemplification; the present structure of the examinations would 
however make it difficult for such a course to be available to all 
who might benefit from it (paragraph 120). 



Signed: John Lockwood (Chairman). 



N. Armstrong. 

J. N. Britton. 

M. D. Brown. 

G. E. F. Chilver. 
Harold E. Davies. 

H. S. Davies. 

P. M. Giles 
M. Kogan 



A. D. Gough. 

M. P. Jones. 

R. A. C. Oliver. 
J. A. Petch. 
Randolph Quirk. 
D. J. Taylor. 

> Joint Secretaries. 
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APPENDIX A 

Analysis of replies from a representative sample of schools 

1. As part of the Committee’s enquiries a questionnaire about the examination 
of English was sent on 18th August, 1961, to a five per cent random sample of 
selective and comprehensive schools. The sample reflected as far as possible, 
the number of boys’, girls’ and mixed, small, average and large schools in the 
country and the number in each geographical area. An analysis of the sample 
is given in Table L 

2. The number of schools invited to answer the questionnaire was 141 ; 135 of 
those invited replied. _ Not all of those replying answered all questions. 

INTRODUCTORY 

3. An introductory section asked for factual and statistical information from 
which tables were drawn up. They are reproduced at the end of this Appendix. 
An analysis by type and sex of the schools which replied is given in Table II. 
Table III shows how many of these schools took the examination of each 
G.C.E. examining body. In Table IV each school is dealt with twice in each 
of the 3rd, 4th and 5th years of the curriculum. The left hand side gives the 
number of schools in any one year whose maximum English allocation to any 
group in that year comes to a particular figure. The right hand side gives the 
corresponding minima. It is assumed that the answers given by schools cover 
numbers of periods in both language and literature. Tables IV(A), (B) and (C) 
give the same information for boys’, girls’ and mixed schools separately, and 
Table IV(W) gives the information for Welsh Schools. Table V shows the 
number of English periods given in the sixth form to English, other arts and 
science specialists. Tables V(A), (B) and (C) give this information for boys’, 
girls’ and mixed schools separately, and Table V(W) gives the same information 
for Welsh Schools. 

4. ENGLISH LANGUAGE AT ORDINARY LEVEL 

One section of the questionnaire dealt with examinations in English language 
at ordinary level. The questions in this section and a summary of the replies 
are given below: 

Question 1. (i) “Is it the school’s policy to enter all pupils taking a G.C.E. 
course for English language at ordinary level?” 

110 schools answered “Yes”; 21 “No”. 

(ii) “If not, what is the policy of selection?” 

Most schools said they relied upon staff judgements of their pupils’ 
abilities; 6 said they relied upon the results of “mock” G.C.E. or other 
internal examinations. 

Question 2. (i) “Number of pupils making their main attempt at G.C.E. 

ordinary level subjects in the summer of 1961 ; 

(ii) Number included in (i) (a) taking English language for the 
first time, (b) taking English language having previously attempted it without 
success and (c) who had already passed in English language.” 

Table VI gives the total number of boys and girls shown by schools in 
answer to 2(i) and 2(ii) (a), ( b ) and (c). 
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In 47 schools all the pupils who were making their main attempt at G.C.E. 
ordinary level were making their first attempt at English language at the same 
time. In all but 9 schools more than half were taking English at their first 
main attempt. In only one (technical) school none of the pupils who made 
their main attempt at G.C.E. took, or had taken, English language. 

In 72 schools some pupils who were making their main attempt at G.C.E. 
ordinary level subjects had previously attempted or passed the English language 
examination. In 5 schools over half had done so. In two of these all had 
previously attempted the examination without success. 

Question 3. “How many periods of English per week have the pupils in (c) 
above bad between the time when they passed the English language examination 
and the summer of 1961 ?” 

35 schools showed pupils in (c). Of these: 

2 schools gave no English periods. 

2 schools gave 2 periods a week. 

5 schools gave 3 periods a week. 

8 schools gave 4 periods a week. 

14 schools gave 5 periods a week. 

2 schools gave 5-6 periods a week. 

1 school gave 6-7 periods a week. 

1 school said “various”. 

Question 4. (i) “Do any pupils take ‘alternative’ or special English language 

papers (excluding Alternative ordinary) where available?” 

7 schools answered “Yes”; 121 “No”. 

(ii) “If so, which papers do they take?” 

All 7 who took alternative papers took the papers of the J.M.B. 

6 schools took Paper B and 1 (boys’ grammar) school took Paper C. 
A boys’ secondary school, which usually took the J.M.B s papers, 
said that in addition to Paper B they also occasionally took papers 
from the A.E.B. 

Question 5. (i) “Would you welcome a wider range of syllabuses and papers 

in the hope of finding an examination better suited to the teaching of English in 
your school?” 

63 schools answered “Yes”; 66 “No”. 

(ii) “If so please give some general indication of the variations 
you would like to see.” 

The general desire of the schools which wanted variations in the exami- 
nations was for a wider range of questions, more choice, and more 
variety in all types of question. 4 schools asked for an oral examination. 

Question 6, (i) “Does the examining body’s allocation of marks to various 

sections of the paper, as far as you know it, match your own view of their 
importance?” 

95 schools answered “Yes”; 18 “No”. 18 said they did not know the 

allocation. 

(ii) “Has it affected your teaching?” 

48 schools answered “Yes” ; 61 “No”. 
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14 of the schools which answered “No” to (i) answered “Yes” to (ii). 
There was no significant difference between boys’ and girls’ schools or between 
schools taking the examinations of different boards. 

(iii) “If so, how?” 

11 schools said they had to pay undue attention to formal grammar; a 
girls’ grammar school spoke of “soulless drill” and another of “un- 
important detail in a narrow field”. 8 said too much attention had to 
be given to precis, 3 to comprehension, 2 to analysis, 1 to summary and 
1 to vocabulary work. 6 said literature and other desirable studies 
had to be sacrificed; 6 merely said they allocated their time according 
to the marks allotted. 

Question 7. (i) “To what extent and in what respects do the results of the 

ordinary level English language examinations conform generally to your 
assessment of your candidates’ command of English?” 

Most schools thought there was a fair degree of conformity, 30 said 
results conformed generally to their assessment; 50 said they con- 
formed in most cases but that there were some surprising results. 
Only 5 seemed seriously dissatisfied. 

(ii) “In what way do they not conform?” 

12 schools complained that children who could write well frequently 
failed or did less well than expected and 5 schools said that bad writers 
passed. 

Some examples were: — A girls’ direct grant school said, “There is all too 
often a number of failures among those candidates who show a command of 
written English and who can write a fluent and interesting essay”, while a boys’ 
grammar school said, “Odd boys incapable of writing two coherent sentences 
often do surprisingly well”. A girls’ independent school said, “Sometimes a 
pupil who has a better command of English, particularly as regards essay 
writing has not reached a pass standard whereas another pupil, perhaps more 
shrewd and astute in answering the grammar questions obtains a pass mark, 
even though ‘English’ ability is negligible”. A boys’ direct grant school said, 
“Candidates with literary ‘flair’ (but limited all round ability) frequently fail”. 

2 schools said that the examinations tested intelligence rather than command 
of English. 6 schools complained of variations in standard from year to year 
and 3 that the examinations did not differentiate enough between the good and 
mediocre or bad writers. 

Question 8 . (i) “In your school how far are English language and English 
literature taught as two separate subjects?” 

22 schools said they were taught separately; 22 said they were not. 
20 separated them in the 5th form, 1 1 in the 4th and 5th. 16 said they 
were taught separately but with some overlap and 10 that they were 
separated as little as possible. 14 said the same teacher taught both; 
another 10 commented that only English periods were shown on the 
time table and the English teacher allocated them as he or she thought 
fit. One school said the brighter pupils took both together. There 
was no significant difference in the answers from boys’ and girls’ 
schools on this question. 
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(ii) “Is this mainly because they are so examined in the G.C.E. 
at ordinary level?” 

62 schools answered “Yes”; 39 “No”. 

19 of those which said “No” had indicated in answer to (i) that there was 
some measure of separation between language and literature. The technical 
schools were the only group in which a majority said “No”. 

(iii) “What advantages or disadvantages do you see in this separa- 
tion (a) in the examination?” 

21 schools said the separation was helpful practically; 17 said that the 
two examinations were tests of different abilities; 5 remarked that two 
passes were better than one; one said “it enables boys who have got to 
pass in language to dispense with English literature in the G.C.E. 
year” and one “it enables bright boys to clear G.C.E. language out of 
the way at the end of their fourth year”. 19 said it enabled children 
with no literary appreciation to pass the vital language examination, 
while 9 said that those without the skill to pass the language examina- 
tion could pass in literature. There was some difference of opinion 
about the pros and cons of either. 16 schools thought the separation 
unnatural, “a false division of the indivisible”. 

(b) “In teaching?” 

Advantages 

22 schools thought it was better to teach grammar separately from 
literature (“Shakespeare and clauses don’t mix”) and 14 said it saved 
literature from being used for grammatical drill. 3 said the two had a 
different appeal and 10 that it was easier administratively. 

Disadvantages 

13 schools thought language became a separate, artificial drill, 9 that 
language and literature became separated in the pupils’ minds, 4 that 
it encouraged the idea that style was unimportant in the literature 
examination and 5 that literature became neglected and regarded as of 
lesser importance. One school said “it allows boys to think of 
literature as something in the past that has nothing to do with living 
language”. 



Question 9. (i) “Do you think it is desirable that in the English language 
paper there should be questions testing a pupil’s capacity for appreciating the 
imaginative quality of passages set for comprehension?” 

79 schools answered “Yes”; 48 “No”. 

(ii) “If so, should they be compulsory?” 

20 schools answered “Yes”; 73 “No”. 

None of the technical schools said “Yes”. One school which replied 
“Yes” was nevertheless doubtful about examiners’ ideas of “imaginative 
quality” which they said seemed limited to formal figures of speech. 3 schools 
which answered “No” said that such questions would be hard on the weaker 
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pupils ; 3 said they would be better in a literature paper; 4 said “not at ordinary 
level” ; and a boys’ public school commented “Not all boys can be expected to 
be poets (e.g. scientists). In such tests the candidates too often learn to pretend 
to an appreciation that they have not got”. 

Question 10. “Are there trends in the ordinary level English language papers 
over the past ten years. 

(a) Which you welcome?” 

13 schools welcomed less emphasis on formal grammar, 5 the functional 
treatment of grammar, and 3 that grammar questions were optional. 
10 welcomed comprehension tests, compulsory or optional, and 12 
noticed that the passages chosen for comprehension contained more 
genuine discussion and less whimsical argument. 10 said that more 
essay subjects were being chosen from within the pupils’ experience 
and 4 that precis passages were more interesting. 10 welcomed 
analysis being optional, 2 a wider choice of question, 2 the use of 
modern English and everyday language in questions and 2 that papers 
were generally broader. 

(b) “Which you do not welcome?” 

6 schools thought there was more emphasis on formal grammar. 3 
thought essay subjects were too difficult, and 3 that precis passages 
were dull. 2 disliked compulsory comprehension and 2 complained of 
whimsical comprehension passages. 

Question 11, (i) “Has your teaching in school been helped or hindered either 

(a) generally by the present English language papers at ordinary 
level?” 

63 schools said they had been helped; 24 said they had been hindered. 

(b) “more specifically by 

(x) the questions requiring original composition?” 

47 schools said they had been helped; 25 said they had been hindered. 

(y) “the questions requiring comprehension of a text?” 

71 schools said they had been helped; 10 said they had been hindered. 

(z) “the questions mainly concerned with other forms of language 
study?” 

46 said they had been helped; 41 said they had been hindered. 

(ii) “If so, have the affects been most noticeable 

(a) with abler pupils?” 

38 schools indicated that the abler were most affected. 

(b) “with weaker pupils?” 

39 schools indicated that the. weaker were most affected. 

(c) “in particular years of the course (e.g. 3rd, 4th and 
5th)?” 

29 schools said the 5th year was most affected, 30 the 4th and 5th years, 
7 the 4th year and 8 all three. 
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5. ENGLISH LITERATURE 

Questions 1 and 2. “Number of pupils making their main attempt at G.C.E. 
ordinary level subjects in the summer of 1961 (1) who took or had taken English 
literature, (2) who bypassed English literature {a) because they proposed to take 
Alternative ordinary level papers in English literature a year later (b) because 
they proposed to take advanced level English papers (c) for some other reason. 

Table VII shows the total number of boys and girls returned by schools 
in answer to 1 and 2 (a), ( b ) and (c). 

In 35 schools all the pupils who were making their main attempt at the 
G.C.E. attempted English literature at the same time, or had already attempted 
it. In another 49 schools over half did so. In 26 schools none did so. 

There were 15 schools in which some pupils had bypassed English literature 
for one of the reasons mentioned in 2 (a) and ( b ) or for some other reason. 
In 3 schools over half had done so. 



Question 3. (i) “Do pupils who do not enter for English literature at ordinary 

level have fewer periods of English per week than those who take both language 
and literature?” 

18 schools answered “Yes”; 71 “No”. 

(ii) “What teaching in English literature, if any, do you give in the 
5th form to those who are not taking the examination in that subject?” 

23 schools said these pupils had the same lessons as those who were 
taking literature in the examination, 11 that they attended some 
literature lessons and 11 that they took the same course until near the 
time of the examination. 34 provided a special, usually more general, 
literature course for these pupils. 6 schools commented that no 
pupils took English literature in the examination but that they provided 
some study of literature in their English course, and 3 said “None”. 



6. USE OF ENGLISH 

Question 1, “How much justification do you think there is for the complaints 
made by many, in universities and elsewhere, about the inadequate command 
of English shown by older students and others who have passed at least the 
examination in English language at ordinary level?” 

95 schools indicated that there was some justification for the complaints, 
18 indicated that there was little and 6 indicated that there was none. 

Question 2. “Do you think that a candidate’s use of English can be adequately 
assessed by marking for this purpose, 

(a) his work in a General or General Studies Paper?” 

71 schools answered “Yes” ; 41 “No”. 

(b) “his work in existing advanced level papers ?” 

52 schools answered “Yes” ; 59 “No”. 
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Question 3. “In what ways do yon think that a Use of English paper might 
improve matters?” 

55 schools suggested ways in which Use of English papers might improve 
matters, 28 also suggested possible improvements, but added doubts 
or reservations, and 33 indicated that they did not think Use of English 
papers would improve matters, or that they would do positive harm. 

The proportion of schools holding these views was very s imil ar among the 
boys’, girls’, and mixed schools and among the grammar schools, technical 
schools and independent schools. 

Most of the schools which thought Use of English papers might improve 
matters suggested that they could do so by concentrating more attention on 
English and by giving it higher prestige. 10 schools said that more time would 
have to be allocated to it. 15 schools mentioned that more attention to English 
would be particularly valuable to science students. (“Future teachers of 
mathematics, say, would then realise that they, as much as the teachers of 
English, should be capable of saying what they mean.”) Some answers pre- 
supposed a certain type of paper; one said the examination could help by 
stimulating reading, another “by removing the false notion that the study of 
language is an end in itself”. 

Most schools which mentioned the type of English they wished to see 
taught in the sixth form specified relatively advanced studies, such as the 
development of logical argument. Only a minority wanted more attention paid 
to basic technicalities. 

The doubts expressed were largely that the examination would not be 
helpful if it were on the same lines as the ordinary level English language 
examination and that it could not be undertaken without a reduction of advanced 
level syllabuses in other subjects. 

One of those against the examination said, “None, it will merely encourage 
the text book writers”. 

Question 4. “If a Use of English paper is introduced would it in your view 
be desirable in this paper to test a candidate’s capacity to write continuous 
prose?”. 

122 schools answered “Yes”; no school answered “No”. 



Question 5. (i) “Should the paper be confined to the writing of continuous 

prose?” 

15 schools answered “Yes”; 101 “No”. 

The 15 schools which said “Yes” were 5 grammar schools (2 boys’, 1 girls’, 
2 mixed) 3 direct grant schools (1 boys’, 2 girls’), 1 technical school (boys’), 1 
comprehensive school (boys’), 1 bilateral school (mixed), 2 “other” secondary 
schools (1 boys’, 1 mixed), and 2 independent schools (1 boys’, 1 girls’). 

(ii) “If not should there also be compulsory or optional questions 

testing 

(a) comprehension of English prose?” 

102 schools said “compulsory”, 11 “optional”, 3 “No”. 
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(b) “knowledge of formal grammar?” 

12 schools said “compulsory”, 42 “optional”, 60 “No”. 

(c) “Knowledge of the structure and usage of present day English 
(e.g. discussion of standard English, the coining and adoption of 
new words, characteristics of different styles in spoken and written 
English etc.)” 

25 schools said “compulsory”, 62 “optional”, 27 “No”. 

(d) “a capacity for logical thinking?” 

89 schools said “compulsory”, 21 “optional”, 6 “No”. 

(e) “ability to vary expression to suit subject and occasion, and 
awareness of the role of such variations in human communication ?” 

48 schools said “compulsory”, 50 “optional”, 18 “No”. 



Question 6. “What other types of question would you or your colleagues like 
to see?” 

There was no overwhelming demand for any particular type of question. 
The largest group (10 schools) wanted precis. Other types of question 
mentioned were, practice in scientific writing and the interpretation of 
statistics, figures and graphs ; exercises on the emotive use of language; 
literary appreciation and criticism and questions on poetry and verse; 
summary and note-taking; exercises on the correction of errors, 
synthesis and expansion, vocabulary, figures of speech, and spelling; 
and an oral test. One school asked for “Questions of a type designed 
to test a candidate’s ability to (a) write a formal or business letter 
( b ) comprehend and complete forms and questionnaires”. 



Question 7. “Do you consider that the examination should be based upon 

(a) a body of knowledge to be prescribed in a syllabus?” 

40 schools answered “Yes”; 69 “No”. 

The only group in which a majority said “Yes” were the independent 
schools. 

(b) “a prescribed reading list?” 

49 schools answered “Yes”; 62 “No”. 

Question 8. (i) “What form does English teaching take in the sixth form for 

(a) arts specialists (other than those taking advanced level English) ?” 

20 schools gave no teaching in English to these pupils. 

The types of English teaching mentioned by other schools were mainly 
general courses in language and literature, especially modern literature; general 
studies; appreciation and comprehension; discussion, reading and writing. 

( b ) “science and mathematics specialists?” 

12 schools gave no teaching in English to these pupils. 
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43 said that the same teaching was given to those in (a) and (, b ). On the 
whole the type of teaching given was similar to that for arts specialists, 
except that essay- writing was specified more often, presumably 
because science students had less practice in this in their main subjects. 

(li) To what extent does it require any writing of continuous 
prose?” 

There were various types of answer to this question. 10 schools said 
that continuous prose of some kind was written weekly, 9 said fort- 
nightly, 7 said two to four times a term and 2 said once a term. Others 
merely said “regularly”, “frequently”, “little” or “some”. 2 said 



Question 9. (i) “Would the introduction of a Use of English paper be likely 

in your school to affect 

(a) the number of periods assigned to English studies?” 

45 schools answered “Yes”; 64 “No”. 

(b) “the nature of the teaching during these periods?” 

55 schools answered “Yes” ; 49 “No”. 

(c) “the number of periods devoted to general studies?” 

41 schools answered “Yes”; 61 “No”. 

(ii) “If it is found necessary to teach for a Use of English paper 
what relation, if any, do you think such teaching might have 
with any periods of general studies in the sixth form?” 

63 schools indicated that they thought that tuition for a Use of English 
paper could be related in some way to general studies, such as by 
setting essays on subjects of general interest. 21 schools indicated 
that they thought the two would have to be taught separately. 



Question 10. “If Use of English papers become a general demand for uni versity 
entrance, how would this be likely to affect the number of candidates in your 
school taking ordinary level English language examinations in the next few 
years?” 

94 schools said that it was likely to have no effect, 8 said it would have 
little effect and 6 said it would have some considerable effect. 



GENERAL 

7. A general section invited other comments and views. The replies in this 
section are summarised below. 



Causes of the decline in standards of English 

8. In their general remarks several schools blamed the decline in the importance 
of the written word for lowered standards of English. The English used in 
advertising and by the press and the prevalence of slang and Americanisms were 
cited as examples of the bad influences to which children were exposed. 
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9, A few schools blamed shortage of staff and overcrowding in schools One 
thought bad English was the result of too much emphasis on science. Another 
said that insufficient formal grammar was taught in primary schools and 
suggested that 11+ examinations should concentrate on English instead of 

intelligence tests. 

10. Three schools said the universities were partly to blame for declining 
English standards because they demanded so much factual knowledge. 3 other 
schools suggested that a reduction in advanced level syllabuses would m itself 
improve the situation by allowing more time to be devoted to English. 



English language at ordinary level 

11. In this section, several schools expressed dissatisfaction with ordinary level 
English language papers. Complaints already made on^ earlier parts of the 
questionnaire Were repeated. The headmaster of a hoys independent school 
taking sixth-formers for science and mathematics immediately after ordinary 
level added a note: “I am perpetually staggered by the illiteracy of a number who 
have somehow satisfied the examiners in English language . 

12. Most of the criticisms were on specific points, but three schools thought 
the ordinary level examinations needed drastic revision to bring them more m 
contact with living English usage. A boys’ grammar school said they should 
present children with “standards that have a living superiority not conventional 
prestige” and a boys’ direct grant school commented, “As it stands it too easily 
appears to boys as an examination in a foreign language . . . there exists a grow- 
ing gap between such standard English and the language that the boys use 
themselves. ... It may he our job to encourage or discourage this personal 
language, but it is certainly our job to take notice of its existence . 

13. The grammar school which took the J.M.B’s Paper C commented that this 
paper made a “real effort to get rid of belles-lettrism and welcomed the com- 
position from material provided. 

English literature at ordinary level 

14. Several schools thought the English literature examinations unsatisfactory 
and one said that a balance needed to be found in them between wide and 
intensive reading. 

Use of English papers 

15. More of the schools which were opposed to Use of English papers or had 
doubts or reservations about them enlarged upon their reasons in the general 
section than did those in favour. 

16. The comments of the schools in favour of Use of English papers were that 
people who could not express themselves in good English should be debarred 
from the university, that the examinations would be a more reliable test than the 
ordinary level examinations and that they would provide a bridge between the 
“two cultures” of arts and science. 2 schools in favour of the examinations 
thought they should consist only of an essay and precis. 
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17. Schools opposed to the examinations argued that the ordinary level exami- 
nations were unreliable, that there was no reason why a Use of English examina- 
tion should be more reliable and that it was likely to destroy existing links 
between the “two cultures” by driving out more valuable work in English and 
general studies. Others feared that it would lead to “a barren teaching tech- 
nique designed to answer typical ‘English language’ questions rather than to the 
development of a good English style” and that it would increase the pressure on 
already overworked sixthformers and English teachers. 

18. There was a widespread suspicion (27 schools) that the skills acquired for 
a Use of English paper would not be applied to other subjects. A boys 5 gram- 
mar school remarked, “It is only too easy for a boy to satisfy examiners in an 
examination on the English language and then to abuse the language vilely in an 
economics essay or an account of an experiment in chemistry”. There was sub- 
stantial support for taking into account the quality of a candidate’s written work 
in subjects other than English, in his advanced level papers or perhaps by means 
of a separate essay paper in each subject. About a third of the schools which 
made any comment on Use of English papers in the general section reached this 
conclusion. Two schools remarked that there was disagreement among their 
own staff upon it; some of them felt that it would be impossible to fail pupils in 
advanced level papers if their facts were right. One school suggested as a 
solution that the highest grades should be awarded only to those candidates 
who had shown a good command of English, and the other suggested that there 
should be a separate assessment of English by a different examiner. 

19. A comprehensive school expressed concern that schools’ use of minority 
time might come under the control of the universities and a technical school 
thought that an advanced level Use of English paper would be unfair to science 
and mathematics specialists. 

WELSH SCHOOLS 

20. The sample included 10 Welsh schools, all of which replied. On the whole 
opinion among them was similar to that of English schools. Where there were 
differences they are mentioned below, but differences might be magnified 
because of the small number involved. 

English language at ordinary level 

21. The replies to question 2 are shown in Table VI (W). 

22. In reply to Question 8 (i) no school said language and literature were not 
separated. 

23. In reply to Question 11 (i) no school felt hindered by questions requiring 
original composition. 4 said they had been hindered by those mainly concerned 
with other forms of language study; only 2 had been helped. 

English literature at ordinary level 

24. The replies to Questions 1 and 2 are shown in Table VII (W). No child 
bypassed English literature. 
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Use of English papers 

25 In the replies to Question 1, of the 6 schools in the whole sample which 
thou^t there was no justification for the complamts made, 3 were Welsh. 

2 thought there was little justification, 4 some. 

The reolies to Ouestion 3 showed that Welsh schools were more opposed to 
Use rf Ml papers than the whole sample. 4 schools suggested ways in 
wSch tee p^might improve matters, 2 had doubts and reservations and 

4 were against them. 

27. In reply to Question 4, 2 schools thought the paper should be confined to 
the wri tin g of continuous prose. 7 said No . 

28. In reply to Question 7, 5 schools wanted a prescribed reading list. 1 said 
“No”. 

29 In reply to Question 9, relatively more schools thought they would be 
Serted by the introduction of Use of English papers than m the whole sample. 

30. In reply to Question 10, all schools said the numbers taking ordinary 
level English language would not be affected. 

General 

31. 3 Welsh schools made comments in this section, ^ of 

English on advanced level papers; another was anxious about tb e h eavy bu 

of responsibility likely to fall upon English teachers if Use of English Papers 
S a matriculation requirement. The third said it was not cle^ whether 
the ordinary level language examination tested the efficient or nnagmativ 
of Englishand commented that it should not be expected that those who had 
passed it should be wholly proficient in English. 



SELECTED SCHOOLS . 

32. The questionnaire was also sent to 41 schools selected because their views 
were likely to be of special interest. 39 of these replied. 



33, The replies from the selected schools were kept separate from the sample. 
On the whole there were not wide differences of opinion between the two groups, 
but the selected schools tended to be more doubtful about the effect of Use of 

English papers. 



English language at ordinary level 

34. The replies to Question 2 showed that the selected schools were not markedly 
different from the pattern shown by the sample in Table VI. 



35. In the replies to Question 4, relatively more schools took alternative or 
special papers and there was a wider selection of papers taken. 4 schools took 
the alternative papers of the J.M.B. mentioned by the schools in the sample and 
another 4 took special papers, 3 from London and 1 from the J.M . . 



36. In the replies to Question 5, there were a few schools which suggested drastic 
variations. 2 wanted the examination to consist only of composition, compre- 
hension and precis and another wanted it to consist only of three or four pieces 



of continuous prose. 
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37. The replies to Question 7 followed the same general lines as those from the 
schools in the sample, but 12 schools complained that fluent writers failed and 4 
of these and one other complained that bad writers passed. This was a far 
larger proportion than in the representative sample. 

38. The replies to Question 11 (i) ( a ) showed that the selected schools were 
equally divided on this question, whereas in the sample the majority said they 
had been helped. 

39. In the replies to Question 11 (i) (b) (z) the majority of the selected schools 
felt hindered by these questions, whereas in the sample the majority said they 
had been helped. 

English literature at ordinary level 

40. In the section on English literature the largest difference from the pattern 
shown by the sample in Table VII occurred in the proportion of girls taking 
English literature. (70 per cent in the sample and 58 per cent in the selected 
schools.) 

Use of English papers 

41. In the replies to Question 1, relatively fewer schools thought there was 
justification for the complaints made; 18 thought there was some justification, 
1 1 thought there was little and 5 thought there was none. 5 schools commented 
that a pass at ordinary level ought not to be regarded as a guarantee of a suffi- 
ciently high standard of English for university studies. 

42. The replies to Question 2 showed the selected schools were more emphatic- 
ally in favour of the assessment of English on a General or General Studies paper 
than the sample. 27 answered “Yes” and 4 “No”. 

43. In the replies to Question 3, there was a higher proportion of schools with 
doubts or reservations about Use of English papers among the selected schools 
than in the representative sample. Among the selected schools, 1 1 suggested 
ways in which Use of English papers might improve matters. 18 expressed 
doubts and reservations and 8 thought they would not improve matters, or that 
they would do harm. 

General 

44. The largest group among the selected schools which made co mm ents in the 
general section consisted of 5 schools which enlarged upon their opinion that 
English should be tested in a General or General studies examination. 3 thought 
it should be tested on specialist papers. 3 schools said that the universities 
should themselves do more to promote good standards of English among their 
undergraduates ; one said “If the object of the paper is to ensure that those at the 
university can show an adequate command of English would it not be better to 
make such a paper an obligatory qualification for acceptance as a graduate 
rather than as an undergraduate?” 

45. Other new points were that Use of English papers might prevent able 
scientists and mathematicians from entering a university and a plea that any 
new papers should stimulate creative writing and test appreciation, not compre- 
hension. 
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TABLES 



Table I 

5% Random Sample of Selective Secondary Schools 



Type 


Boys 


Girls 


Mixed 


Total 


Grammar .•••■• 


21 


21 


19 


61 


Direct Grant . • • 


5 


5 


— 


10 


Technical 


6 


2 


5 


13 


Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi-Lateral 


2 


2 


6 


10 


Other Secondary . • * 


3 


3 


7 


13 


Independent (Recognised as Efficient) . 


10 


22 


2 


34 


Total 


47 


55 


39 


141 



Table II 

Schools which Replied to the Questionnaire 



Type 


Boys 


Girls 


Mixed 


Total • 


Grammar 


21 


21 


18 


60 


Direct Grant .... 


5 


5 


— 


10 


Technical . . • • . 


7 


2 


4 


13 


Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi-Lateral 


2 


— 


6 


8 


Other Secondary 


3 


3 


7 


13 


Independent (Recognised as Efficient) . 


9 


22 


— 


31 


Total 


47 


53 


35 


135 



2 independent schools shown in the Ministry’s records as “mixed” had become girls 
schools and a technical school, also shown as “mixed”, had become a boys school by the 
time the questionnaire was returned. 
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Table III 



Examination taken by Schools in the Sample 

Examining Body Number of 

Schools 

Associated Examining Board 8 

Cambridge Local Examinations Syndicate 23 

Durham Matriculation and School Examination Board .... 5 

Joint Matriculation Board . . . , . . . . . 33 

London University Entrance and School Examinations Council ... 22 

Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board 8 

Oxford Delegacy of Local Examinations 28 

Southern Universities’ Joint Board . 3 

Welsh Joint Education Committee 8 

Note: Some schools took the examination of more than one examining body. The 
proportion of all schools of the types invited to reply which take the examination of 
each examining body could not be predetermined because no such record exists. 
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Table IV 

Highest and Lowest Number of English Periods given in each Year of Course 



Highest Number of 
English Periods per Week 



Lowest Number of 
English Periods per Week 





10 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 | 9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


(a) 3rd Year 
































Grammar 








1 


10 


36 


11 








1 


30 


27 






Direct Grant 










1 


4 


2 


3 








3 


3 


4 




Technical 




1 






4 


7 


1 








2 


9 


1 


1 




Comprehensive and Bl- 
and Multi-Lateral 






1 


2 


1 


3 


1 










5 


3 






Other Secondary . 




1 




2 


6 


2 






1 


2 


3 


5 








Independent . 




1 


1 


3 


6 


10 


7 


3 




1 


4 


12 


10 


4 




Total Schools . 




3 


2 


8 


28 


62 


22 


6 


1 


3 


10 


64 


44 


9 




(b) 4th Year 
































Grammar 








2 


15 


30 


11 








3 


31 


23 


1 




Direct Grant 










1 


5 


2 


2 






1 


2 


4 


3 




Technical 






1 


1 


4 


6 


1 






1 


2 


8 


1 


1 




Comprehensive and Bi- 
and Multi-Lateral 






1 


1 


2 


4 












6 


2 






Other Secondary . 




1 


1 


1 


7 


1 








3 


2 


5 


1 






Independent . 






4 


2 


3 


9 


11 


2 






3 


11 


12 


4 


1 


Total Schools . 




1 


7 


7 


32 


55 


25 


4 




4 


11 


63 


43 


9 


1 


(c) 5th Year 
































Grammar . 






2 


i. 


16 


29 


7 








8 


37 


10 


1 


2 


Direct Grant 










5 


5 










2 


2 


5 






Technical 






1 


2 


6 


3 


1 








t. 


6 






1 


Comprehensive and Bi- 
and Multi-Lateral 






1 




2 


4 










3 


4 


1 






Other Secondary . 


1 




1 


3 


5 


1 






1 


2 


5 


3 








Independent . 


1 


1 


2 


3 


5 


10 


8 


l| 1 


2 




6 


10 


7 


5 




Total Schools . 


2 


1 


7 


13 


39 


52 


16 


1 1 


3 


3 


28 


62 


23 




3 
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Table IV (A) (Boys) 

Highest and Lowest Number of English Periods given in each Year of Course 







Highest Number of 
English Periods per Week 


Lowest Number of 
English Periods per Week 






10 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 ! 


4 


3 


2 


(a) 3rd Year 




































Grammar 


• 










4 


11 


5 












9 


11 






Direct Grant 


• 










1 


3 




1 










2 


2 


1 




Technical 


• 




1 






2 


3 


1 










1 


5 


1 






Comprehensive and 
and Multi-Lateral 


Bi- 










1 


1 














1 


1 






Other Secondary , 


• 








1 


1 












1 




1 








Independent , 


• 




1 


1 


1 




3 


1 


2 






1 




4 


1 


3 




Total Schools 


• 




2 


1 


2 


9 


21 


7 


3 






2 


1 


22 


16 


4 




(6) 4th Year 




































Grammar 


• 










7 


9 


4 










2 


8 


10 






Direct Grant 


• 










1 


3 




1 








1 


1 


2 


1 




Technical 


• 






1 




3 


2 


1 








1 


2 


3 


1 






Comprehensive and 
and Multi-Lateral 


Bi- 










1 


1 














1 


1 






Other Secondary . 


• 








1 


1 












1 




1 








Independent , 


• 






2 




1 


3 


2 


1 








1 


3 


2 


2 


1 


Total Schools 








3 


1 


14 


18 


7 


2 






2 


6 


17 


16 


3 


1 


(c) 5th Year 




































Grammar 


• 






2 


1 


6 


9 


2 










3 


11 


5 




1 


Direct Grant 


• 










2 


3 












2 


1 


2 






Technical 


* 








2 


3 


2 










1 


2 


4 








Comprehensive and 
and Multi-Lateral 


Bi- 








1 




1 












1 


1 








Other Secondary . 


• 








1 


1 












1 




1 








Independent , 


. 






2 


2 




3 


2 






2 






1 


4 


2 




Total Schools . . 


• 






4 


7 


12 


18 


4 






2 


2 


8 


19 


11 


2 


1 
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Table IV (B) (Girls) 

Highest and Lowest Number of English Periods given in each Year of Course 



Highest Number of Lowest Number of 

English Periods per Week English Periods per Week 







10 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


(a) 3rd Year 




































Grammar 


. 








1 


2 


12 


5 












9 


11 






Direct Grant 


• 












1 


2 


2 










1 


1 


3 




Technical 


• 










1 


1 














1 




1 




Comprehensive and 
and Multi-Lateral 


Bi- 


































Other Secondary . 


• 




1 






2 










1 




2 










Independent . 


. 








2 


6 


7 


6 


1 








4 


8 


9 


1 




Total Schools 


. 




1 




3 


11 


21 


13 


3 




1 




6 


19 


21 


5 




(b) 4th Year 




































Grammar 


. 








1 


2 


10 


7 












9 


10 


1 




Direct Grant 


• 












2 


2 


1 










1 


2 


2 




Technical 


■ 










1 


1 














1 




1 




Comprehensive and 
and Multi-Lateral 


Bi- 


































Other Secondary . 


. 






1 




2 












1 


1 




1 






Independent . 


• 






2 


2 


2 


6 


9 










2 


8 


10 


2 




Total Schools 






3 


3 


7 


19 


18 


2 






1 


3 


19 


23 


6 




(c) 5 th Year 




































Grammar 












3 


12 


5 












15 


4 




1 


Direct Grant 












3 


2 














1 


3 


1 




Technical 












2 














1 






1 




Comprehensive and 
and Multi-Lateral 


Bi- 


































Other Secondary . 




1 




1 


1 












1 


1 


1 










Independent . 




1 


1 




1 


5 


7 


6 




1 






6 


9 


3 


3 




Total Schools . 


2 


1 


1 


2 


13 


21 


11 




1 


1 


1 


8 


25 


10 


5 


1 
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Table IV (C) (Mixed) 

Highest and Lowest Number of English Periods given in each Year of Course 



Highest Number of Lowest Number of 

English Periods per Week English Periods per Week 







10 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 3 


(a) 3rd Year 
































Grammar 


• 










4 


13 


1 










1 


12 


5 


Direct Grant 


• 






























Technical 


• 










1 


3 












1 


3 




Comprehensive and 
and Multi-Lateral 


Bi- 






1 


2 




2 


1 












4 


2 


Other Secondary . 


• 








1 


3 


2 










1 


1 


4 




Independent . 


• 






























Total Schools 






1 


3 


8 


20 


2 








1 


3 


23 


7 


(, b ) 4th Year 
































Grammar 










1 


6 


11 












1 


14 


3 


Direct Grant 
































Technical 










1 




3 














4 




Comprehensive and 
and Multi-Lateral 


Bi- 






1 


1 


1 


3 














5 


1 


Other Secondary . 






1 






4 


1 










1 


1 


4 




Independent . 
































Total Schools 




1 


1 


3 


11 


18 










1 


2 


27 


4 


(c) 5th Year 
































Grammar 










3 


7 


8 












5 


11 


1 


Direct Grant 
































Technical 








1 




1 


1 


1 










1 


2 




Comprehensive and 
and Multi-Lateral 


Bi- 






1 




2 


3 












2 


3 


1 


Other Secondary . 










1 


4 


1 












4 


2 




Independent . 
































Total Schools 






2 


4 


14 


13 


1 








1 


12 


18 

- 


2 
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Table IV (W) 

Highest and Lowest Number of English Periods given in each Year of Course— 

Welsh Schools 
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Table V 

English Periods in Sixth Forms 






Type of School 



1st Year 

Grammar .... 
Direct Grant . 

Technical . . , ■ , • 

Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi- 
lateral . 

Other Secondary 
Independent . 



Total— 1st Year. 



2nd Year 

Grammar .... 
Direct Grant . 

Technical . . • « . 

Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi- 
lateral . 

Other Secondary 
Independent . 



Total— 2nd Year 



3rd Year 
Grammar . 

Direct Grant .... 
Technical . ■ • , - 

Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi- 
lateral 

Other Secondary 
Independent .... 



Total— 3rd Year 



* Some schools which showed no 





English Students 


Other Arts 


Science 




No. of Periods 


No. of Perioc 


5 










Nc 


>. ot JPenoc 


is 






15 


13 


12 


10 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Nil* 


5 


4 


3 1 


2 


1 


Nil* 










3 


2 


14 


15 


20 


4 


2 






1 


4 


2 


5 


1 


5 

1 

1 


6 


10 

5 


3 

1 


20 

3 


1 


6 


8 


21 

5 


10 

2 


14 

3 


■ 






1 




1 


2 

2 


1 


5 

1 




1 

2 












1 






i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 














2 


1 










1 




1 






1 






i 

6 




3 

4 








2 




4 

3 


• 










2 


3 

3 


2 


2 

14 


4 










2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


3 


1 


5 




2 


2 


7 


4 


8 








1 


3 


5 


26 


19 


42 


8 


5 




1 


1 


7 


3 


8 


3 


8 


9 


23 


5 


36 


2 


9 


11 


36 


16 


33 










2 


3 


13 


18 


16 


4 


2 








2 






1 


6 

1 

1 


3 


12 

3 


5 

3 


24 

3 




4 


4 


25 

4 


10 

5 


14 

1 








1 




2 


1 

1 


3 


3 




1 

2 


















1 




2 




1 


1 


1 




2 












2 


1 










1 




1 












1 

6 




3 

3 








1 


1 


3 

3 


• 








1 


1 


2 

4 


1 

7 


1 

10 








1 






2 


1 




2 


1 




10 




2 


1 


7 


3 


9 








1 


3 


6 


23 


30 


30 


4 


5 




2 




3 


2 


1 


1 


10 


4 


23 


8 


45 




7 


6 


38 


19 


32 




1 






2 


2 


6 


12 


2 


5 


2 


3 


3 




1 








3 


1 


5 

2 


2 

2 


23 

4 




3 


i 


13 

1 


5 

2 


17 

5 










1 


1 


1 


2 




2 


1 




































* 












1 


1 














1 
















1 

2 












2 

2 


. 




1 




1 




1 

1 


3 


1 

1 


3 




1 


1 




2 


1 


1 


1 




1 


4 




4 






i 


4 


2 


6 


• 


1 


1 




3 


3 


10 


17 


6 


8 


4 


5 


4 




4 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


11 


4 


34 




3 


2 


IS 


9 


32 



P. -. olkh periods for these groups listed such activities as play-reading in answer 



to Question 8(i) in the Use of English Section. 
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Table IV (W) 

Highest and Lowest Number of English Periods given in each Year of Course— 

Welsh Schools 
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Table V 

English Periods in Sixth Forms 



Type of School 



1st Year 

Grammar .... 
Direct Grant . 

Technical . . ■ - 

Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi- 
lateral . 

Other Secondary . ■ > 

Independent . 



English Students 
No. of Periods 



15 



Total— 1st Year. 



Gs 2nd Year 

1—1 Grammar . 

Direct Grant .... 
Technical . • • • . 

Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi- 
lateral . 

Other Secondary 
Independent . 



Total— 2nd Year 



3rd Year 

Grammar . . . • 

Direct Grant . 

Technical . • . • , • . 

Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi- 
lateral 

Other Secondary 

Independent ■ ; 

Total— 3rd Year 



13 



12 



10 



8 



26 



23 



10 



19 



30 



17 



42 



30 



Other Arts 



No. of Periods 



3 


2 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Nil* 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Nil* 






1 


4 


2 


5 


1 


5 

i 

1 


6 


10 

5 


3 

1 


20 

3 


1 


6 


8 


21 

5 


10 

2 


14 

3 












1 






1 




1 


1 


1 


1 


1 




1 




1 




1 






1 






1 

6 




3 

4 








2 




4 

3 








2 


1 


2 


1 


1 


3 


1 


5 




2 


2 


7 


4 


8 




1 


1 


7 


3 


8 


3 


8 


9 


23 


5 


36 


2 


9 


11 


36 


16 


33 








2 






1 


6 

1 

1 


3 


12 

3 


5 

3 


24 

3 




4 


4 


25 

4 


10 

5 


14 

1 


















1 




2 




1 


1 


1 




2 




1 




1 












1 

6 




3 

3 








1 


1 


3 

3 




1 






2 


1 




2 


1 




10 




2 


1 


7 


3 


9 




2 




3 


2 


1 


I 


10 


4 


23 


8 


45 




7 


6 


38 


19 


32 


3 

1 


3 




1 








3 


1 


5 

2 


2 

2 


23 

4 




3 


1 


13 

1 


5 

2 


17 

5 








1 

2 
















1 

2 

4 












2 


1 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


4 








1 


4 


2 


2 

6 


5 


4 




4 


1 


1 


1 


3 


2 


11 


4 


34 




3 


2 


18 


9 


32 



Science 



No. of Periods 



* Some schools which showed no English periods for 



these groups listed such activities as play-reading in answer to Question 8(i) m the Use of English Section. 
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Table V (A) (Boys) 
English Periods in Sixth Forms 



Type of School 


English Students 


Other Arts 


Science 


No. of Periods 


No. of Periods 








Nc 


>. of Perioc 


is 




15 


13 


12 


10 


9 


— 

8 

6 

2 

1 

9 


7 

4 
1 

5 


6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

4 

12 


5 

3 

2 

5 


4 

2 

2 


3 


2 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Nil 


5 


4 


3 


2 

8 

2 

1 

3 


i 

1 

2 


Nil 

4 

3 

1 

1 

3 


1st Year 

Grammar ..... 

Direct Grant 

Technical . 

Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi- 
Lateral ..... 

Other Secondary .... 

Independent ..... 








2 

2 


1 

1 

2 

4 




1 


2 


1 


2 

1 


1 


1 

1 


4 

1 


4 

2 

2 


1 


6 

3 

1 

2 

2 


1 


3 

1 

1 


5 


Total — 1st Year. 








1 


2 


1 


3 


1 


2 


5 


8 


1 


14 


1 


5 


5 


14 


3 


12 


2nd Year 
















A 


q 


















1 




8 


1 


9 




1 


1 


11 


2 


4 


Grammar ..... 










1 








3 






















1 


1 


3 








2 


2 


1 


Direct Grant ..... 










1 










o 
















1 








2 




1 








2 


Technical ..... 












1 




































, 










Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi- 


























































Lateral 
























1 
















1 




1 








1 




1 


Other Secondary .... 




































1 




2 




5 




1 




3 


i 


3 


Independent ..... 














-L. 


3 










































Total — 2nd Year 










3 


10 


9 


10 


3 


2 




1 












3 




12 


2 


20 




3 


1 


17 


5 


11 


3rd Year 












A 


\ 


l 


3 


1 


2 


2 












2 




3 




9 




2 


1 


7 


1 


6 


Grammar ..... 


1 








































1 


3 










1 


3 


Direct Grant ..... 


























































Technical ..... 


























































Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi- 


























































Lateral ..... 


























































Other Secondary .... 
























\ 




1 






1 




1 


1 




2 








1 


1 


3 


Independent ..... 




1 






















































Total — 3rd Year 


1 


1 




1 




5 


2 


3 


4 


1 


2 


3 




1 


■ 




1 


2 


1 


4 


1 


14 




2 


1 


8 


3 


12 
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Table V (B) (Girls) 

English Periods in Sixth Forms 



U> 



Type of School 



1st Year 
Grammar , 

Direct Grant . 

Technical . 

Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi- 
Lateral . 

Other Secondary . 

Independent . . . . 



Total — 1st Year 



2nd Year 

Grammar .... 
Direct Grant .... 
Technical .... 
Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi- 
Lateral .... 
Other Secondary 
Independent .... 



Total— 2nd Year 



3rd Year 

Grammar .... 
Direct Grant .... 
Technical .... 
Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi- 
Lateral .... 
Other Secondary 
Independent .... 



Total — 3rd Year 



English Students 


Other Arts 


Science 


No. of Periods 




No. of Periods 


No. of Periods 


15 


13 


12 


10 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Nil 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Nil 








1 


1 


2 


4 


11 




2 












2 




4 


1 


4 


2 


5 


1 


2 


1 


8 


5 


4 
















4 




1 
















1 




3 


I 










3 


2 














3 


2 


10 


2 










2 


1 


2 




1 


2 


4 




3 




1 


2 


4 


2 


5 








1 


1 


5 


6 


25 


2 


3 








2 


1 


4 




6 


3 


11 


3 


8 


1 


3 


3 


15 


9 


9 








1 


1 




7 


9 




2 
















5 


1 


2 


4 


5 




2 


1 


6 


7 


4 










1 




1 


2 




1 
















1 




2 


? 










2 


3 










































1 
























1 




4 


5 


5 














2 


1 




1 


1 


4 




5 




i 


1 


4 


2 


6 








2 


2 


4 


13 


16 




3 










2 


1 




7 


2 


9 


6 


10 




3 


2 


12 


12 


10 








1 


2 




5 




2 


1 




1 












1 


1 


1 


2 


6 




1 




1 


4 


6 










1 










2 


1 


















2 


1 


1 








1 


1 


2 








1 




1 


3 


1 


2 




1 






1 


1 


1 








3 




2 






1 


3 


1 


3 








2 


3 


1 


8 


1 


4 


3 


2 


1 




1 


1 


1 




1 


1 


6 


3 


9 




1 


1 


5 


6 


11 
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Table Y (C) (Mixed) 
English Periods in'Sixth Forms 



- 1 ^ 



Type of School 



1st Year 

Grammar .... 
Direct Grant .... 
Technical .... 
Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi- 
Lateral .... 
Other Secondary 
Independent .... 



Total — 1st Year 



2nd Year 

Grammar .... 

Direct Grant .... 
Technical 

Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi- 
Lateral .... 

Other Secondary 
Independent .... 



Total — 2nd Year 



3rd Year 

Grammar .... 
Direct Grant .... 
Technical .... 
Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi- 
Lateral .... 
Other Secondary . 

Independent .... 



Total— 3rd Year 



English Students 


Other Ajrts 


Science 


No. of Periods 


No. of Periods 


No. of Periods 




15 


13 


12 


10 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Nil 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Nil 












6 


7 


4 


1 










2 


1 


1 


1 




1 


2 


1 


9 




1 


2 


5 


4 


6 






1 






1 




























1 










1 


1 
















2 


1 










1 




1 






1 










3 












4 












3 




1 
























1 




2 








1 




2 






1 






12 


8 


5 


1 






1 




3 


1 


1 


2 




1 


4 


1 


14 




1 


3 


7 


4 


12 








1 


1 


5 


7 


3 


1 










2 






1 




2 


2 




30 




1 


2 


8 


1 


6 






1 






2 


1 










1 




1 
















3 






1 


1 


1 


3 












2 




1 




























2 












2 






1 


1 


1 


9 


8 


4 


1 






1 




3 






1 




2 


2 




15 




1 


3 


9 


2 


11 












2 


6 


1 






1 






1 












1 




8 








5 




5 












1 


1 














1 
















1 












2 












1 




1 




























2 












2 












4 


7 


2 






1 






2 












1 




11 








5 




9 
























































— 
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Table V (W) Wales 

English Periods in Sixth Forms 
















English Students 


Other Arts 


Science 


Type of School 










No. of Periods 


No. of Periods 


No. of Periods 












10 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


10 


9 


8 


7 


6 


5 


4 


3 


2 


1 


Nil 


3 


2 


1 


Nil 


1st Year 

Grammar ...... 










1 




3 




1 












1 












1 




4 




i 




4 


Direct Grant 

Technical ...... 


















1 


























1 




i 




1 




Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi-Lateral 
Independent ..... 














1 




1 
























1 








1 






Total — 1st Year ........ 


1 




4 




3 












1 












2 




5 




2 


1 


5 


2nd Year 

Grammar ...... 










2 




2 


1 














1 














1 


4 




1 


I 


4 


Direct Grant ..... 

Technical ...... 

Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi-Lateral 














1 


1 




























1 

1 










1 

1 




Independent 














1 






































Total — 2nd Year ........ 


2 




4 


2 














1 














1 


6 




1 


3 


4 


3rd Year 

Grammar ...... 

Direct Grant 

Technical ...... 










1 




2 


1 














1 
















3 




1 




3 


Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi-Lateral 
Independent ..... 
























1 
















1 








1 








Total — 3rd Year ........ 


1 




2 


1 








1 






1 










1 






3 


1 


1 




3 
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Table VII 

Entries for G.C.E. English Literature at Ordinary Level 








0) 


(2) 


(3) 












No. of pupils in (1) who bypassed O level English literature 


TYPE OF SCHOOL 


No. of pupils who 


No. of pupils in (1) 


(a) 


(b) 


(c) L 




made their main 


who took, or had 


because they 


because they 


for some other 




attempt at 0 level 


already taken, 


proposed to take 


proposed to take 


reason 




G.C.E. subjects in 


English literature 


Alternative O level 


advanced level 








the summer of 






papers in English 


English papers 








1961 






literature a year 




















later 












Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Grammar 


2,596 


2,557 


1,497 


1,940 


13 


1 


15 


1 


132 


37 








(58%) 


(76%) 


(i%) 




tt%) 




(5%) 


(1%) 


Direct Grant ......... 


4S7 


411 


357 


140 


— 


— 


21 


26 


73 


— 








(73%) 


(34%) 






(4%) 


(6%) 


(15%) 




Technical .......... 


447 


100 


131 


90 


— 


— 


— 





58 


— 








(29%) 


(90%) 










(13%) 




Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi-lateral .... 


244 


65 


23 


12 


— 


— 


— 


— 


5 










(9%) 


(18%) 










(2%) 




Other Secondary 


230 


137 


59 


50 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 








(26%) 


(36%) 














Independent ......... 


689 


663 


312 


530 


57 


— 


30 


— 


12 


1 








(45%) 


(80%) 


(8%) 




(4%) 




(2%) 




Totals: ......... 


4,693 


3,933 


2,379 


2,762 


70 


1 


66 


27 


280 


38 








( 51 %) 


( 70 %) 


(1%) 




(1%) 


(*%) 


(6%) 


(1%) 
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Table VII (W) 

Entries for G.C.E. English Literature at Ordinary Level (Welsh Schools) 





(1) 


(2) 


(3) 












No. of pupils in (1) who bypassed O level English literature 


TYPE OF SCHOOL 


No. of pupils who 
made their main 
attempt at O level 
G.C.E. subjects in 
the summer of 
1961 


No. of pupils in (!) 
who took, or had 
already taken, 
English literature 


(a) 

because they 
proposed to take 
Alternative O level 
papers in English 
literature a year 
later 


(b) 

because they 
proposed to take 
advanced level 
English papers 


(c) 

for some other 
reason 




Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


Girls 


Grammar .......... 


155 


205 


92 

(59%) 


179 

(87%) 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Direct Grant . . . . . . . . . 


— 


65 


— 


3 

(5%) 


— - 


— 


— 


. 






Technical .......... 


20 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Comprehensive and Bi- and Multi-lateral .... 


— 


1 


— 


1 

(100%) 


— 





— 


— 


— 


__ 


Other Secondary ......... 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


— 


Independent . 


— 


46 


— 


46 

(100%) 


— 




*■ ’ 


” 






Totals: ......... 


175 


317 


92 

(53%) 


229 

(72%) 




“““ 
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APPENDIX B 

Evidence considered by the Committee 



The following submitted written evidence to the Committee : 

Miss M. M. Black, Head Mistress, The Girls’ Grammar School, Bradford, 9. 
Dr. J. P. Brockbank, Senior Lecturer in English, Reading University and 
Professor-designate, York University. 

E. A. Hewitt, Lecturer, Department of Education, Durham University. 
Professor A. McIntosh, Department of English Language and General Lin- 
guistics, Edinburgh University. 

R. T. Rivington, Sheffield University, Institute of Education. 

G. M. Thornton, Senior English Master, Lower School of John Lyon, Harrow. 
Professor W. Empsom, Professor of English, Sheffield Univer-" 



Joint 

‘Memorandum 



sity. 

Professor Boris Ford, Director, Sheffield University Institute 
of Education. 

Professor D. W. Harding, Professor of Psychology, Bedford 
College, London University. 

R. Hoggart, Lecturer in English, Leicester University. 

Professor A. R. Humphreys, Professor of English, Leicester 
University. 

Lord James of Rushohne, Vice-Chancellor, York University. 

F. R. Leavis, Reader in English, Cambridge University. 

Professor C. Madge, Professor of Sociology, Birmingham 
University. 

Professor Ben Morris, Director, Bristol University Institute of 
Education. 

Professor K. Muir, Professor of English, Liverpool University. 

W. W. Robson, Lecturer in English, Lincoln College, Oxford. 

Professor P. Ure, Professor of English, Durham University. 

Professor P. D. Strevens, Professor of Contemporary English, Leeds University, 
gave evidence orally to the Committee. 

The London Association for the Teaching of English. 



The G.C.E. E xaminin g Bodies were consulted and sent the Committee the 

following documents: 

Associated Examining 

Board Use of English papers (Spring and Summer 1963). 

Examiner’s Report on the Use of English Exami- 
nation (Spring 1963). 

Cambridge Use of English papers for State Scholarship candi- 

dates (Summer 1960 and 1961). 

Use of English paper (June 1963). 

Durham Use of English special experimental paper (Mid- 

summer 1962). 

Use of English paper (March 1963). 
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Joint Matriculation Board Extracts from Report of Committee appointed by 

the Board to draft proposals for a test in English. 
Circular on University Entrance (Matriculation) 
Requirements (B.P.5). 

Specimen Paper for Test in English (B.P.6). 

UET/1 University Entrance Test in English. 
Experimental Test in English (October 1962). 

Test in English papers (March and July 1963). 
Circular on University Entrance Requirements 
(B.P.7). 



Oxford and Cambridge ... Supplement No. 2 to 1962 Regulations on Use of 

English. 

2 draft papers The Use of the English Language and 
Use of English. 

Use of English papers (March 1962, March and 
June 1963). 

Report on Use of English Examination, 1962. 

Oxford Leaflet on Certificate of Proficiency in Use of 

English and Specimen paper. 

Examination papers for the Certificate of Profi- 
ciency in Use of English (March 1962 and 1963), 

Southern Universities’ 

Joint Board Use of English papers (July 1962, May 1963). 

Welsh Joint Education 

Committee Use of English specimen paper. 

Use of English paper (Spring 1963). 

All nine G.C.E. exa minin g bodies sent ordinary level English language 

papers, with marking schemes and examiners’ reports. 
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APPENDIX C 

Experimental marking of English compositions 
written by fifteen year olds 
by J. N. Britton 

A modification of Wiseman’s method of multiple marking was applied to a 
representative sample of the essays submitted as part of the language paper in 
the South-West Herts Certificate of Education in 1960. The sample consisted 
of 168 essays from the total entry of 692. About f hour was allowed to candi- 
dates for the writing of the essay. 

Five other pieces of writing by the same candidates were first marked, each 
by two e xamin ers, giving a total of ten marks by ten different examiners. These 
made up the “ Pooled Assessment ”, a broadly based estimate of the candidates’ 
ability in written English. It was assumed that the marking of the examination 
essay which most nearly resembled this Pooled Assessment could be accounted 
the best, or most valid, marking. 

For the purposes of the S.W. Herts. Certificate, the examination essays 
had been marked once only by one of two examiners, working on a broad 
schedule of 20 marks for subject matter, 20 for arrangement, sentence con- 
struction, paragraphing and vocabulary and 10 for spelling, punctuation and 
handwriting. The marks of the two examiners were scaled to bring mean and 
spread approximately into line. This is referred to below as the official marking. 

The experimental marking consisted in the first instance of a rapid general 
impression mark by each of eight examiners (whose self consistency was also 
tested) and one mark for mechanical accuracy. The impression markers worked 
at the average rate of 33 scripts per hour (individual averages ranging from 27 to 
40). A sum of £6 was paid to each marker for the whole task, including a 
25 per cent re-mark consistency test; that is 7d. per script or, on average, 
19s. 3d. per hour. 

The mechanical accuracy marking consisted of scrutinising the first 300 
words (approximately) of each essay and deducting from a starting total of 20, 
half a mark for each serious spelling mistake and one mark for each (fresh) 
error in punctuation, sentence construction or grammatical usage. This proved 
a less laborious task than had been budgeted for: a sum of £12 was paid for the 
job and the examiner was able, after an initial period, to reach a rate of 24 . 
scripts per hour. Payment was therefore at the rate of Is. 5d. per script or 
34s. 3d. per hour. 

The total cost of three rapid impression marks and the mark for mech- 
anical accuracy was thus 3s. 2d. per script. 

Results 

The official marking, when correlated with the Pooled Assessment, gave an 
index of *71. A team of three markers, selected at random from the eight rapid 
impression markers, gave a correlation of -76; the addition to this of the mark 
for mechanical accuracy raised the correlation to -79. Finally, a team of three 
rapid impression markers, selected so as to represent the most evident groups of 
opinion among the eight, gave, with the mark for mechanical accuracy incor- 
porated, a correlation of *81. This is a clearly significant improvement upon 
the official marking. 
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But the question of reliability is probably the major matter. Here it may 
be noted that the pooled self-consistency of the random team of three impression 
markers is represented by a coefficient of *93, whereas their individual self- 
consistency coefficients were *81, *84, and -86. Secondly when the pooled 
marks of this team of examiners were compared with those of a second team of 
three (randomly selected from the remaining 5) the result was a correlation of 
*87, although the highest correlation between any two of these examiners taken 
individually was *75, and the lowest *58. 

These figures indicate very clearly the difference in reliability between 
parcelling out scripts to individual examiners and parcelling them out to teams 
of examiners. 
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APPENDIX D 

ENGLISH LANGUAGE AT ADVANCED LEVEL 

A proposed syllabus and suggestions for the form and scope of a specimen paper 

by Randolph Quirk 



Introductory Notes 

1 . The Syllabus is intended to outline a sixth-form course of two periods a week 
for two years. 

2. As with many an advanced level syllabus, such as physics or history, the 
headings given here are such that — according to the detail in treatment they 
could serve to outline a university course, or indeed a postgraduate course. 
This is purely a matter of depth, and there can be no doubt that a sixth-form 
course should in some measure include work in all five of the Sections A— E. 

3. It is important to realise the necessity for technicalities in the discussion of 
language. The purpose of an advanced level English language course is not to 
make the familiar seem obscure by polysyllabic labelling, but rather as with the 
study of light or gravity in physics— to provide an insight into the familiar by 
building up a precise analytic technique. 

4. The Specimen Paper is envisaged as having ‘Alternative’ status in one of the 
systems of three papers constituting advanced level English as a whole; thus 
pup ils might opt for three literature papers or two literature papers plus the 
language one. 

5. The Paper should perhaps be read rather as a selection of specimen questions . 
The passages are probably too long and there are probably too many questions 
for study and selection in a period of three hours. Moreover little attempt has 
been made to ensure that the questions are of precisely equal difficulty. The 
form, ‘Specimen Paper’ has been preferred however, in order to suggest the form 
and scope — however distorted by magnifying — of a possible advanced level 
English language paper. 



Syllabus 

A study of present-day English in relation to 
A Its variety according to use : 

(a) the range of registers (slang, colloquial, formal etc.) ; 

(b) the range of styles found in scientific, religious, fictional, poetic, 
and other usage; 

and its variety according to user : regional and social dialects ; standard 
English; its range in the world ; its propensity for change. 

Our attitudes to language; ‘correctness’, its bases and its relativity; the 
concept of appropriateness. 

B Its conventional nature; language as meaningful activity in all its 
aspects (grammatical, lexical, etc.); the interrelation of language, 
culture and thought. 
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The description of English; the kinds of pattern in language (levels’); 
the difference between grammar book, dictionary, and thesaurus; 
how such books are evaluated (are they objective accounts of usage 
or are they based on concepts of what ought to be or what used to be ?) 
and how they are best used. 



C Its grammatical resources : 

(a) classes and systems (that is, items having a paradigmatic or ‘choice’ 
relation) : 

(i) ‘open’ classes (nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs) as in ‘The 
man came/ stared/ walked . . 

(ii) systems (the ‘closed’ classes of prepositions, auxiliaries, 
pronouns, etc.) as in, ‘The man will /may /should . . . come’; 

(b) structures (that is, units having a syntagmatic or ‘chain’ relation) : 
the sentence and the structures of clause, phrase, and group 
operating within it; 

(c) the relations of a to b (subject, complement, head, etc.) with 
reference to such categories as number, concord, mood, subordi- 
nation, linkage, etc. 

D Its lexical resources: 

(a) paradigmatic relations: 

(i) grammatical class correspondences (as between advice, advise 
and advisory, help and helpful; dilute and dilution ); 

(ii) sets (such as father , sister, uncle . . ., or tree, shrub , bush . . .) 

(iii) series (such as fourteen, fifteen, sixteen . . ., or tap water, rain 
water, bath water . . .) ; 

( b ) syntagmatic relations : 

(i) compounds (e.g. those whose elements can be ‘free’, as in 
blackboard, and those which have elements which only occur 
‘bound’, as in impure) ; 

(ii) collocations (e.g. ‘an elderly man’ but not ‘an elderly book’, 
whereas ‘old’ collocates with both ‘man’ and ‘book’) ; 

(c) word-formation and word-adoption; metaphor; context; and 
usage. 



E Its transmission systems: 

(a) phonology: the distinctive sounds of English; stressed and un- 
stressed syllables; rhythm; intonation; 

(b) writing: the partly morphological character of English spelling; 
usage in word-division, punctuation, etc; 

(c) the relations of a to b; ‘spelling pronunciations’; should we reform 
spelling? What are the advantages of an orthography that 
is partly independent of pronunciation? 
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Suggestions for the form and scope of a Specimen Paper 



Advanced Level 
English Alternative Paper 

MODERN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 



Three Hours. 

Answer FOUR Questions, including at least one from each section. 



Section I 

(To be answered with, reference to the Passages A, B, C, D printed at the end of 
the paper.) 

1 . List the instances of passive voice in either A or D, discussing what you think 
may be the effect of selecting the passive as opposed to the active in these 
instances. 

2. Either (a) ‘Marred by lumpiness’. By means of a lexical study of A, examine 
the linguistic problems that arise in the discussion of music. 

Or (b) Examine the kinds of metaphor you find in A and D, illustrating 
the distinctions you make; discuss with some linguistic precision the point at 
which a metaphor is to be regarded as a cliche. 

3. Drawing your examples from A, B, C, and D, illustrate the major types of 
English nominal group. 

4. Either (a) How does Lowry help us to recognise the ‘interior monologue’ in 
C, as distinct from direct speech on the one hand and narrative on the other? 

Or (b) List and discuss some colloquial features in C that you would not 
expect to find in A, and some formal features in A that you would not expect to 
hear in familiar conversation. 

5. What important differences are there in punctuation between A and C? 
Comment on these differences. 

6. Although B gives the impression of being everyday language, it has linguistic 
features that are more usual in poetry than in ordinary prose. Point out and 
discuss such features. 

7. Attempt a lexical and grammatical study of D, so as to draw attention to 
the characteristic linguistic features of the style it represents. 



Section II 

(If they wish, candidates may illustrate their answers from the Passages A, B, 
C, D.) 

8. Carefully explain the difference in grammar between 

(a) He returned a new man and He returned a new suit. 

( b ) He found his cousin a flat and He found his cousin a bore. 

(c) A stainless steel cooker and A stainless linen cloth. 
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9. Each of the following sentences has a prepositional phrase ; in what important 

ways do the phrases differ in their relationship to the rest of the sentence ? 

He was suspicious of the idea . 

He was fond of the idea. 

He was the originator of the idea. 

He was helped by his friend. 

He was seated by the door. 

10. How would you describe the difference between ‘He worked’, ‘He was 
working,’ ‘He kept working’, ‘He kept on working’ and ‘He went on working’ ? 
Support your description by putting each into an appropriately illustrative 
sentence. 

11. Many people would object to the following sentences. Take any three, and 
explain why they might be criticised ; discuss the extent to which you think each 
is acceptable or unacceptable; and offer an explanation or justification of the 
disputed usage (for example, by reference to analogous but universally accepted 
patterns in the language) : 

(a) She is taller than me. 

(b) The instructor insists that anyone who is not subnormal can do it if 
they try. 

(c) You ought to have let me go ; I would have been home by now. 

(d~) He didn’t use to live there, but he does now. 

(e) Who did you want to speak to ? 

(f) I’m afraid of him missing his train. 

12. Explain and illustrate three of the following concepts as applied to the 
English language: closed system; subordination; collocation; phrasal verb; 
intonation. 

13. Discuss and illustrate some of the ways in which the prosodic features of 
stress, rhythm and intonation convey grammatical meaning in spoken English. 

14. Write sentences illustrating the present-day range of uses of the following 
nouns, grouping your illustrations so as to bring similar meanings together, and 
adding labels indicating any restrictions there may be as to strata of usage: 

report beat inauguration kick word card nativity case. 

Why do you think some nouns have a much narrower range than others ? 

15. Either (a) In what ways do you think the mother tongue can influence or 
condition thinking? Give illustrations from your own experience. 

Or (b) Are there ways in which your most natural form of spoken English 
offers you a fuller means of communication than formal or ‘literary’ English, or 
is the converse true ? Discuss with full illustration. 

16. Either (a) Why is mathematics regarded as an ‘ideal language?’ Discuss 
some of the ways in which it seems superior to ordinary English, and some of the 
ways in which it seems inferior. 

Or ( b ) Discuss what is implied by the expression ‘a dead language’. Is it a 
term that you would apply to the English used in prayers or in law ? 
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A 



It would be agreeable, if one could find an external explanation for the 

somewhat negative impression which the concert in fact produced. Undoubtedly 
that familiar bogy, under-rehearsal, may be accorded a share of the blame, for 
its symptoms were readily enough detectable. Possibly, too, the inept pro- 
gramme planning had something to do with it; for how can one expect a young 
violinist to produce of his best when he has to launch into a Mendelssohn 
concerto with the audience barely settled in their seats? 

We may perhaps hope, then, that what we heard was not Mr. Banat’s best. 
His intonation certainly left something to be desired, and his bowing in the finale 
often became rough and unrhythmical. The chromium glint and smoothness 
of his tone could possibly be admired but there was nothing to compel 
enthusiasm. 

In Mr. Vazsonyi’s account of Beethoven’s G major concerto, too, one had to 
search for the virtues. Such as there were lay foremost, perhaps, in his fluent 
passage-work, although it was sometimes marred by lumpiness. What musical 
feeling he exhibited was of a kind more suited to late romantic concertos than to 
Beethoven’s. 

Nor did Mr. Ungar’s conducting offer greater delights, for his concerto 
accompaniments were pedestrian while his reading of Brahms’s First Symphony 
seemed to by-pass almost every point — structural, textural, or dramatic — 
implicit in the score. The evening’s most rewarding moment came when the 
great horn theme in the finale was repeated on Mr. Adeney’s flute. 

(Music review, by permission of The Times ) 



B 

As a girl no one gallantly attends 

Sets forth for home at midnight from a friend’s 

She tries to make it in one catch of breath, 

And this is not because she thinks of death. 

The city seems intoppling from a height, 

But she can trust it not to fall tonight. 

(It will be taken down before it falls.) 

There scarcely is a light in all its walls 

Except beside a safe inside a bank 

(For which assurance Mammon is to thank). 

But there are little street lights she should trust 
So jewel steady in the wind and dust. 

Her fear is being spoken by the rude 
and having her exposure misconstrued. 

May I in my brief bolt across the scene 
Not be misunderstood in what I mean. 

( The Fear of Man , from The Complete Poems of Robert Frost: 
by permission of Laurence Pollinger Ltd. and published by Jonathan Cape Ltd. 
Proprietors, Holt, Rinehart and Winston Inc.) 
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c 



‘I think even to send a boy after you this morning to knock your door, and 
find if drinking have not killed you already’, Dr. Vigil had said. 

A strange fellow: in the bathroom the Consul sipped his flat beer. A 
strange, decent, generous-hearted fellow, if slightly deficient in tact save on his 
own behalf. Why couldn’t people hold .their liquor? He himself had still 
managed to be quite considerate of Vigil’s position in Quincey’s garden. In the 
final analysis there was no one you could trust to drink with you to the bottom 
of the bowl. A lonely thought. But of the doctor’s generosity there was little 
doubt. Before long indeed, in spite of the necessary ‘two full days of sleeping’, 
he had been inviting them all to come with him to Guanajuato : recklessly he 
proposed leaving for his holiday by car this evening, after a problematic set of 
tennis this afternoon with — 

The Consul took another sip of beer. ‘Oh’, he shuddered. ‘Oh’. It had 
been a mild shock last night to discover that Vigil and Jacques Laruelle were 
friends, far more than embarrassing to be reminded of it this morning. . . . 
Anyhow, Hugh had turned down the notion of the two-hundred-mile trip to 
Guanajuato, since Hugh— and how amazingly well, after all, those cowboy 
clothes seemed to suit his erect and careless bearing!— was now determined to 
catch that night train. 

( Under the Volcano by Malcolm Lowry, 
by permission of the Executors of the Malcolm Lowry Estate and of the 
publishers, Jonathan Cape Ltd.) 



D 



The foregoing is only a broad outline of what is being done at the moment, 
but it is sufficient to show that the Group has reached a stage of consolidation 
and preparation for future growth. Today’s rapidly fluctuating conditions 
require that any company should be capable of reacting quickly to changes and 
adapting its policy to meet these. Once the Management reorganisation is com- 
pleted by the end of this financial year your Directors consider that the Group will 
be fully able to meet these requirements. I am sure it will be appreciated that in 
view of all that is going on in the Group it is extremely difficult to predict what 
the profits foi the current financial year will be, but the Board consider that they 
should exceed those for last year, although the increase may not be very material. 
However, from the start of the financial year commencing in October 1964 your 
Directors are confident that the consolidation stage will have been passed and 
that Group profits should then show an overall upward trend in future years, 
always bearing in mind the inevitable temporary downward movements from 
time to time owing to national and international trade slumps, temporary 
world over-capacity in the paper trade, etc. 



(Extract from a Company Report, by permission of the Inveresk Paper Co. Ltd., 
and The Guardian ) 
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